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A WORD TO THE TEACHER 


who is 


e using the Language Experience Reading Program 
in First Year Primary or Grade One 


Because many of your pupils will not need to use Level 1 of the Language 
Experience Reading Program, you should begin with the Introductory Units 
of the Level 2 program, as outlined in the Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2. 
These introductory Units at the beginning of Level 2 provide a period of 
evaluation that will assist you in determining which children need the addi- 
tional help provided in Level | before they proceed with the reading and other 
language activities of Level 2. 


The philosophy of language development incorporated in the activities of 
the Language Experience Reading Program is set forth in “‘Ideas for Teaching 
Language,” the opening section of the Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2, 
which you are urged to read carefully. 


who may be 
e using this Level 1, preparatory language program, in Kindergarten 


The information, teaching suggestions, and source material contained in 
the Introduction and text of the Teacher’s Source Book, Level I will assist 
you in using this program in the latter part of your Kindergarten year with 
those children who have indicated their readiness for these introductory 


language experiences. 


When is a 
child “ready” 
for reading? 


Experience as 
the basis of 
language 


no exact 
moment at 
which a child 
is “‘ready to 
read’’ 


A preparatory 
program must be 
well-struc- 
tured and well- 
planned 


INTRODUCTION 


Authorities do not agree completely on the factors that constitute ‘‘readiness’’ 
for beginning school programs in reading and writing. However, it is evident that 
certain abilities do contribute to success in beginning reading. Of these, the most 
important are 


a wide listening and speaking vocabulary 

— a broad background of information and experience 

— the ability to express thoughts with ease in acceptable language patterns 
— the ability to associate meaning with symbols 

— the understanding that ‘‘reading’’ is deriving meaning from symbols 
(Knowing what “‘reading”’ is affects the child’s attitude toward learning 
to read and, consequently, his achievement. ) 


The above factors reflect the concept of language as the symbolization (either 
oral or written) of ideas and the interpretation of these symbols. And ideas must come 
from experience. Each new experience, whether it be reading a storybook, studying a 
picture, taking a field trip, walking to school, or talking to classmates, makes new 
demands on language. Language growth and conceptual growth (experience) are con- 
comitant. It is therefore incumbent upon the teacher to extend and enrich the experien- 
tial, and hence the language, background of each child. This means that she must 
talk about many ideas with her pupils. When gaps in experiential background are 
revealed by inability to participate in the discussion, it is important that the teacher 
recognize that the child cannot handle symbols for an experience he has not had. The 
school program can compensate for deficient experience through the use of stories, 
discussions, pictures, and in some cases by providing the actual-experience. The 
ability of the child to express, with ease, his own ideas is essential before he tries 
to interpret the ideas of others through reading. Hence oral language factors are con- 
sidered the most important of the ‘‘readiness’’ skills. 

There is no definitive research that tells the teacher the exact moment at which 
she now begins ‘‘to teach’’ a child to read. It is not a question of ‘“Yesterday he was 
not ready; today he is!’’ but rather one of on-going activities in’ the classroom in 
which children are exposed to all forms of language. Each child thus develops langua;e 
skill in his own way at his own speed. 

If written language is closely related to listening and speaking activities in the 
classroom, and if there is no pressure but rather exposure to the activities called 
reading and writing, each child will read at the optimum time for him. He may not even 
be aware that he is learning to read. 

It must not be construed from the above that this ‘‘readiness’’ period is merely a 
period of ‘‘waiting’’ in the classroom until the child is “‘ready.’’ Rather it is a pre- 
paratory period. How accurately the teacher discerns what is still needed by the child 
and how successful she is in filling these needs may determine the child’s later suc- 
cess or failure, not only in reading but in the other facets of language as well. This 
period in the child’s school career must be a well-structured, deliberately planned 
period. 

This ‘‘Preparatory Program,’’ designed for Level 1 of the Language Experience 
Reading Program, has been planned to meet children’s needs during this time. Its pur- 
pose is to help the teacher with lessons and activities designed either (1) to check,on 
pupils’ ability in important areas of language, or (2) to develop, in slower-maturing 
children, the level of oral language and related skills necessary to ensure success in 
beginning reading. 


Thus this Preparatory Program may be used (1) in the latter part of the Kinder- 
garten year with those children who have indicated that they are ready for more formal 
language experiences; (2) at the beginning of the Grade One year with those pupils 
who are slow-learning or slow-maturing and who need a developmental program in 
language to preparethem for reading per se. (The teacher has determined who these 
children are through the use of the Introductory Units at Level 2.) © 


time The length of time that this Preparatory Program should encompass is dependent 
allotment directly on the individual classroom situation and must be determined by the teacher 
herself. As a broad generality, the program likely will require from two to two and one- 
half months. However, such variables as the child’s previous language experience, his 
background of experience, and his learning rate will be the real determiners of the length 
of time required. 


Level 1 of the Level 1 of the Language Experience Reading Program is not intended to consti- 
L.E.R. Program tute the total school program. Rather it is designed to give specific direction to the 
concerned with teaching of certain important aspects of language. Since it is recognized that language 
language de- permeates all subjects of the curriculum, it is expected that teachers will encourage 
velopment pupils to use the learning of the language lessons in all other activities (science, 
social studies, art, music, etc.) 
the program The Preparatory Program is concerned with the four facets of language — listening, 
outlined speaking, reading, and writing. Naturally, at this level, the emphasis is on listening 


and speaking, with but an informal introduction to the concepts of reading and writing. 
The following chart indicates the major areas of the program: 


Auditory Discrimination 
1. Listening 
Interpretation 





Mechanics of Speech 
2. Speaking 
Expression of Ideas 


Idea that reading is the visual symbolization of ) 
oral expression 
3. Reading Interpretation of Pictures 


Some Mechanics 
Idea that writing is the visual symbolization of 
oral expression 


4. Writing Introduction to Forms 


BV AL 


Some Mechanics 





auditory , 


discrimination 


interpretation 


distinguish 
‘“‘hearing’’ 
from 
“‘listening”’ 


‘‘focusing 
attention’”’ 


procedures 
that promote 
effective 
listening 


mechanics 


LISTENING 


As has been noted, two aspects of listening receive attention in the Level 1 program. 
The auditory aspect is concerned with ensuring that pupils can discriminate such 
things as intonation, rhythm, rhyme, and phonemes (units of sound such as those repre- 
sented by the consonant letters). The interpretation aspect is concerned with getting 
meaning while listening to others. Lessons are provided to teach pupils to listen: (1) 
for details, (2) to understand the main idea, (3) to follow specific directions, (4) to note 
the sequence of events, (5) to predict outcomes, (6) to understand emotional reactions, 
(7) to form sensory images, (8) to draw appropriate inferences from details, and (9) to 
distinguish fact from fancy. (Note that these interpretative listening skills are the same 
as the skills of interpretative reading.) 

The teacher should note the difference between ‘‘listening’’ and ‘‘hearing.’’ 
Hearing is the physical ability to hear sounds. The listening program is not designed 
to discover pupils with hearing disabilities. However, through pupils’ responses to the 
listening lessons, teachers may suspect some pupils of having hearing loss. These 
pupils must be referred to the appropriate medical authority for a check. 

The problem of teaching children to listen effectively when they come to school 
is recognized by teachers. Children must discard certain habits and form new ones in 
this new society of school. Unless children learn to listen, much of the potency of 
classroom instruction will be lost. 

It is most important that teachers, right from the ee Se establish certain 
guidelines for effective listening. Of special importance is that of ‘‘focusing attention’’ 
on the speaker. A teacher has various methods of making pupils aware that she wants 
to speak to them and that they must stop whatever they are doing to ‘“‘listen.”’ 

Certain ‘‘rules’’ or procedures for good listening at all times should be set up. 
Most of these will be learned by pupils from the teacher’s own example and techniques. 





Some guidelines: 


1. Give instructions clearly, but once only, so that pupils learn quickly the 
importance of listening. 


2. Wait until the class is ready to listen before speaking (both teacher and 
pupils must do this). 


3. Do not repeat pupil answers; force children to listen to each other. 


4. Insist that pupils speak so that all can hear. 
erg 
5. Adjust your voice to the size of the group and the situation and insist 
that pupils do the same. 


6. Promote a room ‘‘atmosphere’’ conducive to good listening by refusing to 
raise your voice above unnecessary classroom noise. 


SPEAKING { 

This program attends to two aspects of speaking — the mechanics of speech (the 
ability to produce the sounds of English), and the use of. oral language to express 
thought. 

The lessons in the mechanics of speech focus on such things as checking the 
ability to: (1) say the sounds represented by the consonant letters, (2) reproduce 
intonational patterns, and (3) speak in “wba patterns. 

It must be recognized that this is not a ‘“speech correction’ program. Speech 
correction is a specialized field. For pupils with special speech deficiencies or 
problems, the teacher should consult a speech specialist or refer to good reference 

. works on speech correction. 


expressing The primary purpose of oral language is, of course, that of communicating our 
thought thought to others. By the time most pupils enter school they have mastered a large 
speaking vocabulary and the basic structures or patterns of English. Some slower 
students, however, have difficulty expressing ideas, speaking in accepted patterns, or 
using a broad vocabulary. The emphasis in the Level 1 program, therefore, is on help- 
ing children to gain facility in these areas. There are lessons designed to help pupils 
use more complex sentences, to express three or four ideas in correct sequence, to 
express emotions and sensory impressions, to state a main idea succintly and support 
it with details, to give directions clearly, to broaden vocabulary. 
The teacher will note, as she examines the program, that the lessons labelled 
‘*speaking’’ are most often related to (or combined with) a lesson stressing a similar 
skill in listening or reading. 





READING 
At this level, naturally, there should be no emphasis on so-called ‘‘formal’’ 


reading activities. However, there are many activities that relate to o reading and that 
draw the student gradually into the actual act of reading. Some activities may be 

mechanics labelled ‘‘mechanics,”’ for example, the ability to discriminate visually between two 
written words (form only is important here, not the ability to recognize the word), the 
ability to match one word form to another from memory, the recognition of the conven- 
tion in English of reading from left to right. 


reading is Other activities relate more directly to the meaning of the reading process — that 
getting meaning it is thinking triggered by visual symbols or that it is understanding the thoughts that 
others have transcribed to writing. 
interpreting Interpreting ideas expressed in pictures bears a direct relation to reading in that 
pictures pictures too are symbols; in other words, a picture is only a symbol for the ‘‘real’’ 


thing. Pupils need to be taught to ‘‘read’’ pictures for detail, for the main idea, for 
sensory impressiong, to make inferences, and so on. 

Pupils can also be exposed to the printed word without any pressure on them to 
remember word forms. This step in the total process of teaching children to read is 
based on the statement made earlier that one of the factors in reading readiness is an © 
understanding by the pupil of what it means to read. Thus, the child has an idea or an 
experience, he produces oral symbols for the idea, the teacher writes the visual symbols 
for the oral ones, and then shows him, by reading, that he can get his own ideas back 
by decoding the marks on the board. (A more complete explanation of this activity 
-follows.) 

Though no attempt should be made to have pupils remember the visual symbols for 
words, the teacher will likely discover that many pupils are recognizing words. The 
degree to which this happens will depend directly on the abilities of the various pupils. 
At this stage, the more ‘‘exposure without pressure’’ to reading of their own stories, the 
more likely it is that pupils will look forward to reading. 

CAUTION The teacher cannot be cautioned too often that, although she should write, and 
write many, many things on chalkboard and/or chart paper, pupils, at this stage, must 
NOT BE EXPECTED to read it. 


WRITING 
Naturally, at this level, the transcribing of oral symbols to written ones is carried 
teacher’s on exclusively by the teacher. However, it is hoped that pupils will acquire very defi- 
role nite learnings about written form. The most important of these is that writing is merely 
the visual representation for oral language — letters represent sounds that we utter. 
pupil The pupil will be introduced to such conventions as: a space is left between words 
learnings (even though, in reading, we do not pause between every word); sentence form (we use 


a capital letter to indicate the beginning of a new thought and a period to indicate its 
end); other punctuation, such as quotation marks, to indicate the direct words of a 
speaker; writing proceeds from left to right; there are many forms of writing (story 
form, letters, lists, etc.) 

It is unlikely, though not impossible, that with a slow-moving group of pupils any 
will show the desire, or indeed have the necessary motor skill, to write on their own. 
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However, through the kinds of exercises provided, gross motor skills that are a neces- 
sary prelude to writing are practised (drawing circles around, joining with lines, color- 
ing, etc.). 


The Preparatory Program consists of (1) a Teacher’s Source Book, containing a 
suggested developmental organization, procedures for lessons and activities, poetry 
and stories to be read by the teacher; (2) Discussion Motivators, a set of 20 large 
picture cards that are used to stimulate pupils to talk about their own experiences; 
(3) My First Practice Book for the pupils. Most of the pages in the practice book are 
designed to be used both for teaching (oral) and for independent activities by the pupils. 
It must be stressed that no program can provide all the ideas for lessons andall the 
seatwork necessary for all classrooms. Teachers will still use their own ideas for both. 
Although some ideas for extra independent activities are provided, it is expected that tea- 
chers will need to supplement them, especially in classrooms where ‘‘grouping”’ is practised. 


The Preparatory Program as outlined in the Teacher’s Source Book is organized Es 
into twenty “‘blocks’’ of work. Each block has two main parts: 

I — Developing the Composition, and II — Lessons and Activities. 

In the L.E.R. Program, the term “‘composition,’’ rather than ‘‘story,’’ is used 
because it 1s a more accurate and more all-inclusive term. Indiscriminate use of the 
word “‘story’’ robs it of any precise meaning in the minds of children. A ‘‘story’’ is a 
narrative, with characters, with a clear beginning, development, and climax. Little of 
what children compose at this stage can be called ‘‘story.’’ On the other hand, the 
term “‘composition’’ can be applied to any type of writing, from a list to a book-length 
novel. It will, of course, be the teacher’s decision whether or not she will use the 
term “‘composition’’ with her pupils. Teachers should remember though, that even 
young children become accustomed very quickly to correct terminology. 

The first part, Developing the Composition, starts with one of the large colored 
pictures called ‘Discussion Motivators.’’ (The twenty colored cards are labelled 
Picture A, Picture B, etc.) In keeping with the thesis that language grows from ex- 
perience, the pictures have been designed to reflect experiences common to childhood. 
Discussion centred on these experiences allows the teacher to assess and/or enrich the 
pupils’ fund of ideas and their ability to verbalize them. To culminate the discussion, 
the teacher suggests that the pupils choose the highlights of their discussion to be 
recorded on the chalkboard. Pupils dictate to the teacher what they want the written 
record to ‘‘say,’’ and the teacher prints the composition on the chalkboard or on chart 
paper. Certainly the pupils are not expected to read this composition. As stated 
earlier in the introduction, the reasoning behind this activity is to introduce pupils to 
the idea of reading and to some of the mechanics involved in the reading process. The 
teacher should read the completed composition to the class, some minor revisions might 
be made (in usage of colorful words, in sentence construction, in grammar, etc.), and 
then the teacher should ask one or two questions to help pupils remember what has 
been written. 

The composition developed by the pupils should reflect their own experiences. 
Thus it will differ from class to class. Though suggestions or ideas for writing are 
given in the Source Book, the teacher must understand that likely none of these will 
be used. To be truly effective, both the idea and the written record must grow out 
of the oral discussion. 

In transcribing the pupils’ sentences on the chalkboard, the teacher should use 
the exact words of the pupils. If pupils are to understand that writing is just a visual 
code for oral symbols, and that reading gives back their own ideas (and others’ ideas), 
then it is most important that the teacher utilizes the children’s own language patterns. 
This is difficult for many teachers if grammatical errors and sentence fragments are 
used. However, as suggested before, revisions can be made after the teacher has read 
the completed story. No child should be made to feel inadequate or shy of stating his 
ideas, and this often results from constant correction. 

It is desirable that these writings be put on chart paper as they will be used in 
lessons on visual discrimination of word and phrase form. 
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The last part of ‘‘I — Developing the Composition’”’ in each block provides sug- 
gestions for additional activities, such as reading a poem, collecting pictures, making 
charts, and listing words or objects. Many of these can be used as on-going activities 
that pupils can carry out in their free time over several days. 


The second part of each block in the Teacher’s Source Book is made up of sug- © 
gestions for Jessons in Listening, Speaking, Reading, and Writing. These lessons are 
short and focus on one or two skills. Many of them are built around a Practice Book 
page and include suggestions for independent follow-up work for the pupils. 

Teachers must adapt the program to the needs and abilities of their own pupils. 
For bright pupils in the Kindergarten year, many of the lessons can be omitted or used 
merely as a check on pupils’ ability. For slower students in Grade One, the lessons 
may have to be supplemented by others. However, teachers should keep in mind the 
developmental nature of the lessons and make adjustments accordingly. 

A special plea is made for teachers to really teach the listening program. Because 
this facet of language has rarely received attention in classrooms beyond the admoni- 
tion to ‘‘Listen,’’ teachers are often unaware of the vital role that listening plays in 
learning. The result may be that listening lessons are not taught. 


A complete summary of the program is included at the end of the introduction. 
This summary details the skills that are emphasized in each block and indicates the 
Practice Book pages that accompany each lesson. 


The following is a sample of a lesson for ‘‘Developing the Composition.”’ It is 
not intended to be prescriptive, but merely indicates a procedure that might be followed. 
This sample is built around the theme presented in Picture A of the Discussion Moti- 
vators. Three examples of writing are given to indicate ways in which compositions can 
vary. The sample compositions are much longer than is usually desirable for beginners. 


Look at this picture carefully and then tell me what you think is happening. Think 
about what you will say. (Allow enough time for pupils to examine the picture and to Cc 
frame their answers.) 


— A family is going for a ride. 
— The dad and the boys are waiting for the mother and the baby to 
get into the car. 


Where might the family be going? 


— to church 

— to visit somebody, maybe Grandmother 
— to the store 

— just for a ride around 

— for a ride to the lake 


What makes you think this family enjoys going for a ride together? 


— They look happy. 
— The father and mother are smiling. The two boys look happy too. 


What other things might this family do together? 
— They might all go to the zoo to see the animals. 


— They might watch television. 
— They eat dinner together. 





Example 1 


it 


What does your family do all together? 


— Last Sunday my dad took us all out to a farm to see the animals. 
We saw horses and cows. 

— We had a birthday supper for our dad. Mom cooked all the things 
he likes and baked a big birthday cake. We all had paper hats. 
It was fun. 

— My mother takes me to shows and sometimes we go to the park. 
We walk around, and look at the flowers and the birds. 

— All us kids and Mom and Dad like to watch ‘‘Wagon Train’’ on 
television. We all get excited, especially when there is a battle 
with Indians. 


Let’s write about all the different things that families can do together. Who can 
think of a good sentence to start? (The writing will probably be done in a second 
period.) 


— My family likes to go for rides in the car. 


Would that be a good sentence to start a composition about many families and all the 
things they like to do together? Why not? 


— because it’s just about John’s family 
Think of a sentence that tells about all families. 
— All families like to do things together. 
That’s very good. Watch as I| write this sentence on the board. (After writing the 
sentence, the teacher reads it, indicating left-to-right eye direction.) 
Now let’s think of some things that families do together. 
— Families like to go for car rides. 
— Families like to visit the farm and zoo. 


— Families can go shopping together. 


What shall | write? Remember our first sentence was ‘‘All families like to do things 
together.”’ 


- Families like to go for car rides. 

(Teacher writes this sentence and reads it.) 

What shall | write next? 
— Families go shopping together. 

(Teacher writes and reads the sentence.) 

Is there anything else you’d like to put in your composition? 
— Families like to go to the farm. 


(Teacher writes the sentence and reads it.) 


4% Can we put in something that families can do together at home? 


IP — At home, families watch television. 
— At home, families read stories. 





(Teacher writes and reads.) 
T Now can you think of a sentence to end your composition? 
E — Families do things together. 
— It is fun to do things with your family. 


— | like to watch television. 


4p Listen while | read what we have written now. (Reads) Which sentence would be 
best to end our composition? 


P — Families do things together. 


Ae Have we a sentence just about like that? (Reads the first sentence.) 
Maybe we should have a different sentence at the end. 


P — It is fun to do things with your family. 
(Teacher writes.) 
The completed composition would be: 
All families like to do things together. 
Families like to go for car rides. 
Families go shopping together. 


Families like to go to the farm. 
At home, families watch television. 





At home, families read a story. 
It is fun to do things with your family. 


(Teacher reads the complete composition.) 


revisions When the writing has been completed, the teacher may wish to suggest some 
revisions — these will depend on the ability and maturity of language of the group. 
Revisions can be made immediately or in another period. Probably the latter is prefer- 
able in order to keep lessons short. An example of how the above composition might 
be revised follows. 


ak As | read, did you notice one word that we used many, many times? 
Pp — families 
4h Is there another word that we can use instead of ‘‘families’’ but that would mean the 


same? Listen to these two sentences: 
Families like to go for car rides. 
Families go shopping together. 
What could we say instead of ‘‘families’’ in the second sentence? 


P — they 


(Teacher changes the sentence. Reads.) 





Example 2 


They go shopping together. Listen while | read these two sentences: 
At home, families watch television. 
At home, families read stories. 

Could we say all that in one sentence? 


— At home, families watch television and read stories. 


(Teacher changes the composition. Then she reads the completed, revised composition.) 

(Revisions should be few for any one composition. As pupils grow in language, 
the compositions will become more refined and the kinds of revisions more sophisti- 
cated.) 


A second example is given to illustrate how different the compositions developed 
in various classes can be. 

After the discussion of the picture: 
What does your family do all together? 

— We went on a picnic. 

— When we were on a picnic, my brother fell in the water. 

— I went on a picnic with my aunt and uncle. My uncle went fishing 
and he let me fish, too. But I fell in the water and he had to pull 
me out. 

— Ona picnic we had pop to drink. 

— Did you catch a fish when you fell in the water, Bobby? 

— No, but my uncle did, and we took it home and cooked it. 

— Was your aunt mad at you when you fell in the water? 

— No, but she was worried. She made me take off all my clothes and 
get them dry so I wouldn’t catch a cold. 


Bobby had an exciting experience. Let’s write about Bobby’s picnic. Think of a sen- 
tence that could start our composition. 


— Bobby went on a picnic with his aunt and uncle. 
(Teacher writes the sentence and reads it.) 
Where did they go? 
— We went to a little river. 
Suppose the other children were telling about your picnic, Bobby. Would they say ‘‘we’’? 
— No. 
What would the sentence be? 
— They went to a little river. 
(Teacher writes and reads the sentence.) 
What did they do when they got there? 
— Bobby’s uncle went fishing and let Bobby fish too. 


(The sentence is written and read.) 


10 


What was Bobby’s aunt doing? 
— She was getting our dinner ready. 


, 


If | wrote, ‘‘She was getting the dinner ready,’ 
about? 


— No. You would have to say: ‘‘Bobby’s aunt got the dinner ready.’’ 
(Sentence is written and read.) 
What happened when Bobby was fishing? 


— Bobby’s uncle caught a fish. Bobby was so excited that he fell 
in the water. 


Shall | write all that? 
— Yes. 
(Write the sentences and read them.) 
What did Bobby’s aunt do when she saw Bobby in the water? 
— She screamed. 
— She yelled, ‘‘Get out of there!”’ 
— She ran down to the water and yanked Bobby out. 
What shall ! write? 
— Bobby’s aunt screamed and ran to pull him out of the water. 
(Write and read the sentence.) 
Then what happened? 
— He had to take off all his clothes and get dry. 
(Write and read the sentence.) 
What was Bobby’s uncle doing all this time? 
— He was landing his fish. 
What did they do with it? 
— took it home and cooked it 
What would be a good way to end the story? 
— When they got home, they cooked the fish Bobby’s uncle had caught. 
(Write the sentence. Read the complete composition.) 
Bobby went on a picnic with his aunt and uncle. 
They went to a little river. 


Bobby’s uncle went fishing and let Bobby fish too. 
Bobby’s aunt got the dinner ready. 
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Example 3 


Bobby’s uncle caught a fish. 

Bobby was so excited that he fell into the river. 

Bobby’s aunt screamed, and ran to pull him out of the water. 

He had to take off all his clothes and get dry. 

When they got home, they cooked the fish Bobby’s uncle had caught. 


Let’s choose a title. What could we call our composition? 


— Bobby’s Picnic 
— Catching a Fish 
— How Bobby Fell into the Water 


(Pupils choose the one they like best.) 


This composition is long, but sometimes length cannot be avoided if, as in this 
case, there is a story to be told. 


In developing the compositions, teachers should try to vary the forms in which 
they are written. Thus pupils will become accustomed to seeing various forms and the 
appropriate punctuation, and will be familiar with them when they meet them later in 
reading. For example, later in the program, the above composition might have been 
developed using direct narration, as follows: 


““Bobby, would you like to go on a picnic?’’ asked his aunt. 
““Oh, boy. Yes, | would,’’ said Bobby. 
““We’re going to the river. And you can fish,’ 
Bobby’s uncle caught a fish. 
Bobby jumped up and down and fell into the water. 
“‘Help! Help!’’ called Bobby. 
“I'll get you out,’’ said his aunt. ‘‘You bad boy! Now you 
must take off your clothes and get them dry.”’ 
Bobby’s uncle said, ‘‘What will we do with this fish?’’ 
“‘Let’s eat it,’’ said Bobby. 
‘‘All right, but we’Ill have to take it home and cook it,’’ said 
his aunt. 
And they did. 


’ 


said his uncle. 


In the beginning, especially with slower pupils, it is desirable to keep the com- 
positions short. In some cases, two or three sentences would be sufficient. As stated 
above, the length will depend on the ability and the interest of the class. 


The written part of this discussion could be merely a listing of things families 
do together. Using this form is a good technique with very slow children in the begin- 
ning. However, teachers are cautioned not to over-use this form, as the purpose is to 
prepare children for learning thepatterns of spoken and written English, and few of us 
speak in list form! 

A sample of a list for this particular theme follows: 


Things Families Do Together 
go for car rides 
watch television 
read stories 
look at the animals in the zoo 
go shopping 
go to baseball and hockey games 
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BLOCK I 


| DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Discuss the situation, directing the pupils’ 


attention to the family unit and leading the children to suggest possible activities this 
family has planned. 
Focus attention on: 
Theme: Families 
do things together a) the feelings of the family as indicated by 
i) facial expression 
ii) body position 
b) clues to possible activities 
i) dress 
11) equipment 


The discussion of the picture at this point should be limited to the theme (the details 
will be discussed in another lesson). 
Direct the discussion to personal experiences of the children. Encourage them 


to recognize “‘the family’’ as the theme and to describe activities that a family does 
together. Example: 


the family goes for a ride 
— goes to the supermarket 
— has a barbecue 
— works in the garden 
— goes to the zoo, on a picnic, to church, 
to visit relatives, to a movie € 
— watches television, eats together, etc. 


Encourage as many children as possible to participate in this ‘‘personal family 
experience’’ discussion. 

Keep in mind the backgrounds of your children. The complete family unit as 
depicted in the picture may not be reality for some children, but these children may be 
able to talk about what they do with a mother and/or brothers and sisters or grand- 
parents. In some situations it may be that you will have to present this theme as a 
“‘fictional family’’ and keep the discussion centred on the picture. 


2. Writing The kind of composition will depend on the discussion and what kinds of 
experiences were brought out. It may be: 


Suggested a) a list of family activities; 
topics or b) a story about one child’s exciting experience on a family outing; 
or c) a story about a fictional family; 
or d) a description of things families can do at home; 
or e) an account of places that families can visit in their own immediate 
environment; 
or f) your, or the children’s, own ideas. 


Remember that you should use the children’s language patterns in translating their 
oral statements to the written form. 





* The pictures referred to in each Block are large, full-color pictures called 
““‘Discussion Motivators — Level |.’’ 
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3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils. 


You may wish to revise the original composition with the pupils at this point. But 
revisions must be those of the pupils and should be kept to a minimum. 

Question the pupils briefly on the details of the composition to check their mem- 
ory of what was written. Two or three questions are sufficient. 


4. Activities a) Finding pictures of family activities in magazines and pasting them in 
a scrapbook or on a chart. 
b) Oral report on a story about a family activity or a television ‘‘family”’’ 


show. 
c) Dramatic play of a family activity. 
d) Poems: 
Poems SATURDAY SHOPPING WALKING 
To market, to market, When Daddy 
On Saturday morn, Walks 
For prunes and potatoes With Jean and me, 
And ears of sweet corn, We have a 
For bacon and sausage, Lot of fun 
For apple and pear. “Cause we can’t 
To market, to market --- Walk as fast 
Our cupboard is bare! As he, 
Unless we 
Katherine Edelman Skip and 
Run! 
I stretch, 


and stretch 

My legs so far, 

I nearly slip 

and fall — 

But how 

Does Daddy 

Take such steps? 
He doesn’t stretch 
At all! 


Grace Ellen Glaubitz 


Ii LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Purpose: to teach pupils to recognize intonation patterns as clues to meaning. 
Pupils should recognize how the emphasis placed on certain words influences 
the meaning of the statement. This is especially important in following directions. 





Say: 
‘‘Get me two books.’’ (Emphasize two.) 


Ask the pupils what you want. How do they know? Which one word was the most 
important? How did they know this was the important word? (You said the word 
louder or harder or with more emphasis.) 


Use the following sentences in the same way: 


a) Bring me the pencil from the table.- 

b) Bring me the book from the table. 

c) Bring me the book that is under the table. 
d) Bring me the crayon that is on the table. 








Use more examples if your pupils seem to need further practice. 


2. Use the nursery rhymes: 





a) Jack and Jill 

b) Little Miss Muffet 

c) There Was a Crooked Man 
d) Little Boy Blue 

e) Hey Diddle Diddle 

f) Little Bo-Peep. 


Have a pupil say the rhyme ‘‘Jack and Jill.’’ Watch for the rhythmical quality 
of the speaking: not too fast or too slow; not “‘sing-song-y’’; emphasis on important 
words; breaking phrases, etc. 

Have other pupils choose one of the other rhymes and say it. 

Keep in mind the purpose of the activity — to promote more rhythmical speaking. 
But do not, at this time, over-analyze the speech. Note the pupils who do not speak 
rhythmically, so you can work with them individually. 








Use page 1, | 3. Purpose: to have children note details in pictures and to express their 
My First answers in simple sentence patterns. 
Practice Book Example: 


Have the pupils find the picture that illustrates ‘‘Little Boy Blue.’’ Use ques- 
tions such as the following: 


a) Where is Little Boy Blue? 

b) What is on the ground beside him? 

c) What animals are there in the picture? 
d) Where is the cow? 





Encourage the use of simple sentences but do not be dogmatic about this. 
Proceed in the same way with the other pictures, using three or four questions 
for each. 
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Independent Tell the pupils to mark with an X all the animals in the pictures. 


Activity 


Use page 2, 


Repeat the nursery rhymes that pertain to the pictures. After each rhyme 
have the pupils identify the drawings in the picture that are related to that particular 
rhyme. Nursery rhymes: 


My First 
Practice Book 





a) Jack and Jill 

b) Little Miss Muffet 

c) There Was a Crooked Man 
d) Little Boy Blue 


Independent Have the pupils mark the drawings in each picture that do not belong to the scenes 
Activity depicted in the nursery rhymes. 


a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 


baby bus 
boat bear 
balloon birds 
barn bell 


= 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.’’ 
Repeat the list. Have pupils repeat each word after you. 


b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say 
begin with the same sound as baby. Say these words in groups of three: 


Gi) bird (11) bees (iii) Car (iv) bottle 
bell house bed book 
ring banana bowl girl 


Use page 3, Give the pupils a few minutes to study the page. Tell them to find all the things 
whose names begin with the same sound as boy. When the pupils are ready, have them 
give you the words. 


If this step is too difficult at this stage, guide the pupils by queries such as: 


My First 
Practice Book 





(i) Find something that sails on the water. 
(ii) I see something that growls. 
(111) What can you see that stings? 


Pupils should give answers of one word only, as the purpose is to focus attention on 
words beginning with a particular sound. 


Independent The pupils circle all the things whose names begin with the same sound as that 
Activity at the beginning of boy. 


You might want to check this page orally with the pupils as further practice with 
the initial consonant b. 
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Story 


Section 1 


Questions 


Section 2 


Questions 


Section 3 


6. Purpose: to teach pupils to note details as they listen. 
Suggested Procedure: 


Tell the pupils that you are going to read a story and that you are going to ask 
questions to see how well they listen. 

Read the story in sections as indicated; after each section is read, ask the ques- 
tions. You might ask the same question of several different pupils (without commenting 
on the answers) to check the accuracy of the listening. Remind pupils to listen to each 
other and ensure this by not repeating pupils’ answers. 


THE MAGIC WORD 


Mother was baking a cake. She took out the blue bowl, the 
eggs, and the egg beater. She took down the box of sugar and 
the bag of flour and the little brown bottle of vanilla from the 
shelf. 

Then she lit the stove, and the kitchen was filled with a 
warm, purring sound. 


a) What was Mother doing? 
b) What four things was she going to put in the cake? 


‘“*May I lick the bowl?’’ asked David. He was sitting on the 
kitchen ladder talking to Mother, as he often did while she 
baked. 

Mother looked mysterious. ‘‘There’s a magic word,’’ she 
said, breaking the first egg into the bowl, ‘‘and if you say it, 
you may lick the bowl, the spoon, and the egg beater.”’ 

“lll guess,’’ said David. 

He watched his mother crack the second egg against the 
bowl. What was the word? He thought, and he thought, and he 
thought. 

‘““ABERCADABER!’’ he shouted. 

‘‘No,’’ said Mother, whirring the silver loops of the egg 
beater around until there was a smooth golden-yellow mixture. 

What was the word? David looked up at the spice shelf, 
and then he watched his mother flick some nutmeg into the 
cake. And he thought, and he thought, and he thought. 

““HOCUS-POCUS!”’ he cried. 

Mother smiled. ‘‘That’s not the word,’’ she said. And 
she sifted the flour and sugar into the bowl. It looked like a 
small snowstorm falling. She took the wooden spoon and 
stirred the batter around and around, until it clung to the spoon 
in a thick yellow sauce. 


a) What did David want to do? 

b) Where was David sitting? (Check on the understanding of ‘‘kitchen ladder’’ — what 
do we usually call this?) 

c) What did Mother say he must do before he could lick the bowl? 

d) What things has Mother put into the cake? 


What was the word? David watched his mother drop three 
drops of vanilla into the bowl, and the sweet smell of the va- 
nilla hung in the warm kitchen air. It was the smell of all the 
cakes in the world mixed up together. 

And David thought, and he thought, and he thought. 

“DOMINOCUS!”’ he shouted. 
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“‘Noooo,’’ said Mother, buttering the silvery cake pan. 


“Not that.’’ 

Oh, what was the word? David leaned on the table, shut 

his eyes tight, and he thought, and he thought, and he thought. 
, **ALACAZIRCUS!”’ he tried. 

Mother shook her head. ‘‘The word is much easier than 
that,’’ she said. ‘‘Much, much easier.’’ She opened the oven 
door and put the cake inside. Now there was a delicious, 
sugary, buttery, vanilla smell that made David swallow. 


Questions a) What kinds of words was David guessing? Did he guess the word? 
b) What has Mother done with the cake? 


Section 4 What was the word? He thought, and he thought, and he 
thought. 

“Oh, please!’’ he begged. 

His mother smiled. ‘‘There now, you’ve said the word!”’ 

“*T said it?’’ asked David, very surprised. 

“Yes,’’ said his mother, ‘‘you said the most magic of 
magic words. It’s--’’ 

‘“PLEASE!’’ shouted David. And he laughed and his 
mother laughed too, as she handed him the bow! and the egg 
beater and the batter spoon. 

And she was still laughing when David put the big, sweet, 
sticky spoon in his mouth. 


Charlotte Zolotow 


Questions a) What is the magic word? 
b) Did David know he’d guessed the magic word? How do you know? 
% c) What things did David’s mother give him to lick? 


As a follow-up, the children might enjoy saying the words that David guessed. 
You might ask them why David guessed such words. (He thought that words would 
have to be strange ones to be magic.) 
Suggested You may wish to prepare a work sheet as a follow-up to the story. A possible 
work sheet one: all the things Mother used to make the cake plus other irrelevant objects. Pupils 
for independ- mark the things Mother used. 
ent work 





7. Purpose: to have pupils recognize similarities in the printed forms of words. 
Several words from the pupils’ composition should be printed on cards and the 
pupils asked to match these with the same words in the composition. Words such as 
[al], together : , that vary in length and configuration, should be used for matching 
purposes. It is not expected that these words will be recognized by the pupils. 


a) Tell pupils to listen as you say each sentence to hear the words that begin 
with the same sound as_ baby. 
Pupils repeat just the ‘‘b words.”’ 





(i) Betty and Bill bought a book. 
(ii) Barbie saw a big beetle in the basket. 
(iii) The boy ate a banana. 


b) Say the following rhyme. Have the pupils repeat it with you. Then have them 
say the words that start with the sound represented by the letter b. 
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Billy was a baker 

Who could bake a bun. 
Bobby was a builder, 

His work was never done. 
Betsy was a baby 

Who couldn’t jump or run. 
Billy, Bobby, Betsy 

All of them had fun. 





Use page 4, Have pupils work this page independently. Tell them that some of the things on 
My First 


Practice Book 


page 4 are taken from the picture on page 3. They are to decide which things were in 
the picture on page 3, and circle them. 


You might want to check this page orally with the pupils as further practice with 
the initial consonant b. 





9. Use the nursery rhymes: 


Hey Diddle Diddle 
Little Bo-Peep 

Mary Had a Little Lamb 
Little Jack Horner 


Proceed in the same way. as in Step 2 of ‘‘Lessons and Activities,’’ page 18. 


Use page 5, , Use this page in the same way as you used page 1 of My First Practice Book in 


My First Step 3, page 18. 
Practice Book 









Use page 6, | 11. 
My First 


Practice Book 


Use in a similar way to page 2 of My First Practice Book, Step 4, page 19. 











| Picture B 1. 


Theme: Sharing 


interesting 
things 

ze 
Suggested 
topics 

af 

4. 
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BLOCK Il 


” DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


Oral Discussion Present the picture. Identify the conch shell that the children and 
the teacher are looking at. Discuss the sharing of beautiful or interesting things. Have 
the pupils describe actual situations when they shared something with their friends 

— at school, 
— at home. 
You may wish to relate the picture to the ‘‘Show and Tell’’ activities in your 
classroom. 
Focus attention on: 


a) the joy of sharing worthwhile things with others; 

b) the idea that one thing may be interesting or beautiful to one 
person and not to another. (Boys usually are interested in 
beetles, nuts and bolts, etc., while often girls are not interested 
in such things); 

c) the idea that we are most interested in things we know about. 


Writing a) Have the pupils write about an object that a pupil in the class brought in 
to show. Try to include some interesting facts about the object that were brought out 
in the discussion. 

or b) List interesting or beautiful things: 
— seen on the way to school 
— in pupils’ homes 
— of nature 
— seen in children’s museums, etc. 


Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils. Minor revisions 
may be made with the pupils if necessary. 
Question the pupils to help them recall what was written. You might frame the 
questions in a way that will promote visual imagery. Ask only a few questions. 


Activities a) Have the pupils make scrapbooks containing pictures of things that they 
consider interesting. 
b) Encourage pupils who are interested in collecting to make collections 
of things such as stones, leaves, etc. 
c) Take the pupils outdoors to observe the ever-present beauties of nature 
— plants, trees, stones, clouds, twigs, etc. 
d) Read the following poem to the pupils. 
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SHELL SECRETS 


Poem Tell me your secrets, pretty shell 
I will promise not to tell! 


Humming, humming, soft and low — 
All about the sea, I know. 


You are murmuring, I think, 
Of the sea-weeds, green and pink, 


Of the tiny baby shells 
Where the mother mermaid dwells, 


Pretty shell, I’m waiting here, 
Come and whisper in my ear. 


Author Unknown 


Ii LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Purpose: to teach the pupils to recognize words that rhyme. 
Most pupils have had experience with nursery rhymes. Repeat some rhyming 
couplets from nursery rhymes, omitting the second rhyming word. Example: 


a) Jack and Jill 
Went up the 





b) Little Bo-Peep 
Has lost her 





c) Little Jack Horner 
Sat ina 





d) Jack-be-nimble, Jack-be-quick 
Jack jump over the candle 





e) Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a 





Have the pupils supply the rhyming word in the first example. Repeat the two 
words (Jill, hill). Tell the pupils that these words rhyme because they end with the 
same sound. Use the other couplets in a similar way. 

Use the following sentences in which pupils themselves will have to think of a 
rhyming word. Examples: 





a) Here comes Sue in her dress of 
b) Come along, Ted, it’s time for 
c) A little bird sings and flaps its 
d) This little mouse lived in a 
e) A funny clown went to 
f) The little cat was on the 
g) Hurry, Bill. Run up the 
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2. Purpose: to have the pupils understand question and sentence patterns. 


Tell the pupils that you are going to say two things to them and you want them 
to tell you which one asks them something. 


Is the grass green? 
The grass is green. 





Tell the pupils that a sentence that asks something is called a question. 
Discuss how they knew that the sentence they gave was a question (a question 
requires an answer). 


Use the same procedure with the following: 


Is Jill here? 
Jill’s here. 


Where’s Jack? 
Jack’s where | am. 


Who played the fiddle? 
The cat played the fiddle. 


Have pupils ask questions requiring answers from the other children. Example: 


What color are your shoes, Mary? 
They’re red. 


Use page 7, | 3. Purpose: to have the pupils listen to follow directions. 
My First 
Practice Book 





Tell the pupils that they are to mark one picture in each row as directed. Have 
all of them use a red crayon so the page can be used for another purpose at a later 
time; slower pupils should use markers under each row. 


Give the following directions: 


Row 1. Draw a line under the house that has flowers in the front, two windows, 
one door, and one chimney. 





Row 2. Put an X on the dog that has no collar around its neck. 
Row 3. Circle the boy who has a cap on his head and has raised one arm only. 
Row 4. Make an X on the picture of the little girl who is sitting on a chair watch- 


ing television. 


Observe closely your pupils’ response to this activity. For those who seem to 
have difficulty, use the page again giving different directions. 


4. a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 


man might 
motor mitt 
mess Mother 
met mask 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.”’ 


Repeat the list. 
Have the pupils repeat each word after you. 





b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you say begin with 
the same sound as man. Say these words in groups of three. 





(i) mad (ii) bed (iii) meal (iv) move 
more mind mud hop 
same mouse take moon 

Use page 8, | 5. Purpose: to have the pupils follow directions. 
My First 
Practice Book Suggested Procedure: 





Tell the pupils that you are going to read a story and that you are going to ask 
questions to see how well they listen. 

Read each section and then ask the questions that are related to it. The pupils 
are to mark, as directed, pictures in their practice books which correctly answer the 
questions. The use of a marker may assist pupils in keeping the place on the page. 





Story THE ADVENTURES OF TERRY TURTLE 


Section 1 Terry Turtle was always hungry. He spent most of his time 

saying, ‘‘Mother, may I eat this rock? May I eat this stick? 
May I eat this fly? May I eat this grass?’’ 

And many times, before Mother Turtle had a chance to say 
‘‘yves’’ or “‘no,’’ Terry had eaten it anyway. 

One morning while Terry was hunting for something to eat, 
he saw a bright blue ball bouncing across the grass. It looked 
so good that Terry opened his mouth and gobbled it right down. 


Questions a) Make an X on the picture in row one that tells whom this story is about. 
b) In the second row draw circles around the pictures of strange things that Terry ate. 


Section 2 And then Terry found out that he had made a bad mistake 
because, even though he had swallowed the ball, it kept right 
on bouncing! That ball bounced so hard that Terry bounced 
too. He bounced across the grass. He bounced into the pond 
and scared the fishes. Then he bounced across the grass 
again. He bounced beside a small gray rabbit. The gray rab- 
bit had never seen a bouncing turtle before. The rabbit’s ears 
twitched in surprise. His whiskers twitched too. 

Terry bounced right over the rabbit’s back. The rabbit 
thought this was a new kind of game and he began to bounce 
too. When he got tired of bouncing, he jumped on Terry’s back! 
But even that did not keep Terry from bouncing. 








Questions 


Section 3 


Questions 


Independent 


Activity 


Sy 


Use page 9, 
My First 
Practice Book 
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a) Row 3 — draw a line under the picture that tells what happened when Terry ate the 


ball. 
b) Row 4 — draw a line from the picture of the turtle to the picture of the animal that 
thought this was a new game. 


““Oh, dear,’’ said Terry to himself as he went up and 
down, “‘how can I make myself stop bouncing?’’ 

Mother Turtle saw him bouncing and called to him to stop. 
Still Terry kept on bouncing. 

Terry got very hungry. But he couldn’t stop bouncing long 
enough to get even one little bite to eat. He tried to cough 
the ball out, but it was no use. 

All of a sudden Terry bounced extra high and came down 
hard on a rock. Bump! Bump! Terry Turtle hit the rock and 
out bounced the blue ball. 

Tired and sore, Terry Turtle watched the blue ball bounce 
on across the grass. Then he crept up to his mother. 

‘‘Mother,’’ said Terry Turtle, ‘‘I’ll never try to eat blue 
balls again.”’ 


Carolyn S. Davis 


a) In the last row draw an X on the picture that tells how Terry finally stopped 
bouncing. 


As a follow-up activity, the children might dramatize the story. 


Have the pupils circle or color all the other animals (besides Terry Turtle) on the 
page. 


a) Have the pupils listen as you say each of the following sentences to hear 
all the words that begin like the word mother. Have them say these words. 


Suggested Sentences: 


(i) Mac put mud on the mat. 
(ii) Mary has money in her muff. 
(iii) The man looked at the map. 
(iv) May found her mitten under the magazine. 


b) This page is to be used first as a teaching page and will be done orally. 
Later the pupils will mark it independently. 


Have the pupils name the objects in each box. Then have them say the name of 
the picture that has the same beginning sound as the word given below for each box. 


mother 





my 
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Independent Have the pupils circle the picture in each box whose name begins with the same 
Activity sound as that at the beginning of man. 


Have the pupils listen as you repeat the following riddles. Tell them that the e 


answer must be a rhyming word. 





a) | am thinking of a word that rhymes with fellow. It tells the color of dande: 
lions. (yellow) 

b) This word rhymes with car. It names something that shines in the sky. (star) 

c) | am thinking of a word that rhymes with deep. It tells what you do at night. 


(sleep) 
d) | am thinking of a word that rhymes with best. It tells what birds live in. 


(nest) 
e) | am thinking of a word that rhymes with key. It tells where most birds build 


their nests. (tree) 
f) This word rhymes with hook. It tells something our mothers do. (cook) 
g) This word rhymes with wig. It lives ona farm. (pig) 
h) My name rhymes with mitten. | am little and soft. (kitten) 








8. a) Follow the same procedures as.outlined in Block I, Lesson 7, page 21. 
b) Write on the board: b cb b p 


rer cr n 
fieta if gett, etc. 
Use page 10, 
My First Have the pupils underline the letters in each row that are the same as the first 
Practice Book . 
one. @ 


Turn to page 10 in the Practice Book and direct the pupils to underline the letters 
in the first row that are the same as the first letter. If they can do this with little dif- 
ficulty, have them complete the page independently. Again the use of markers will help 
pupils to concentrate on each row. 
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BLOCK Ill 


1 DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Discuss the new baby in the family. Lead the 


Picture C pupils to discuss the changes that take place in family life when a new baby comes 
into the home. 
Direct attention to: 
Theme: Each a) the feelings of other family members toward a new baby — accept any nega- 
person has a tive feelings that may be stated, discussing them freely. 
place in the b) the fact that caring for a baby takes more of the mother’s time. 
family c) a consideration of whether the parents’ feelings actually change toward 


other members of the family after a baby comes. 
Encourage all pupils to participate in the discussion of this very real and some- 
times upsetting family situation. 


Suggested 2. Writing The form of the composition will depend on the discussion and the kinds of 
topics experiences that the pupils have had. It may be: 


a) about the new baby that has come into the home of one of the pupils; 
or b) about what babies cannot do that five- and six-year-old children can; 
or c) a list of things that babies wear or need; 
or d) about changes babies make in family life; 
or e) about feelings of others towards a new baby; 
or f) an account of how older children can help with the baby. 


3. Thinking About the Composition 
Read the composition to the pupils. 
Minor revisions of the story may be made with the pupils at this time. 
Question the pupils briefly to check their memory of what was written. Your 
questions may be directed to bring out the feelings expressed. 


4. Activities a) Read this poem: 
LITTLE 


Poem I am the sister of him 
And he is my brother. 
He is too little for us 
To talk to each other. 


So every morning I show him 
My doll and my book; 

But every morning he still is 
Too little to look. 


Dorothy Aldis 


Ii LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Purpose: to teach the pupils to listen for the main idea. 





Suggested Procedure: 


Tell the pupils that you are going to read some riddles about different things. 
They are to listen as you read each riddle and guess the answer. Tell the pupils to 
listen carefully to the whole riddle before they decide on the answer. 

After the first riddle has been guessed, discuss with the pupils the importance 
of listening to each clue before deciding on the answer. For example, read each line, 


ask the pupils what it could be, and discuss how their ideas change as new clues are 
added. 


Riddles: 


a) It goes fast. 
It is red and has a siren. 
There is a ladder on it. 
What is it? (fire-engine) 


b) This is a toy for girls and boys. 
It has four wheels. 
Children ride in it. 
Sometimes boys and girls pull smaller children around in it. 
What is it? (wagon) 


c) This is an animal that likes to sleep where it is warm. 
lt says, Pans puirs 
What is it? (cat) 


d) The flowers are beautiful as they grow in the good brown earth. 
There are many kinds of flowers in this place. 
People like to look at it. 
What is it? (garden) 


e) Sometimes this animal is wild. 
Sometimes it is tame. 
It hops as it moves. 
It changes color when the snow comes. 
What is it? (rabbit) 


f) You use me every day. 
I have teeth but I do not bite. 
I make your hair neat. 
What am I? (comb) 
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Use page 11, | 2. Have the pupils look at the two pictures and decide whether most of the drawings 

My First and actions in each indicate a summer or a winter scene. When the pupils have deci- 
Practice Book ded on the main idea shown in each picture, have them cross out the irrelevant draw- 
ings. 

If the pupils seem to be having difficulty with this page, you may have to guide 
their thinking with detailed questioning about each object in each picture. 

The top picture is a summer scene. Irrelevant details: snowman, boy with skates 
and hockey stick, boy with sled, girl’s boots. 

The second picture is a winter scene. Irrelevant details: boy in bathing trunks 
with sand pail, boy with inflated water toy, children in car in summer clothing, tree 
with leaves. 

After detailed discussion, have the pupils cross out the irrelevant pictures inde- 
pendently. 





3. Purpose: to teach the pupils to think of words that rhyme. 
Say several rhymes for the pupils, omitting the second rhyming word in each. Have 
the pupils give the word that rhymes. 





Examples: 


a) I saw bears 


Sitting in . (chairs, pairs) 





b) Have you ever seen a snake 
Eating a ? (rake, cake) 





c) These little kittens 





Have no (mittens) 
d) The little fly 
Went so (high) 





e) On the water we can float 


As we sail in our little (boat) 





Have the pupils repeat some of the rhymes (or others that you or they make up). 
As they say the rhymes, listen for the rhythmical quality of their speech. Are they 
grouping the words so that they flow naturally rather than with stops and starts? A 
natural emphasis should be given to the rhyming words. Undue emphasis must not be 
placed on rhythm so that the children miss the significance of finding the words that 
rhyme. Rhythm should become a natural part of oral speech. 





4. a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 
pan pur pup pad 
push pot pet page 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.”’ 
Repeat the list. 
Have the pupils repeat each word after you. 
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Listening — 


Interpretation: 
main idea 


b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as pan. Say these words in groups of three. 


(i) paw (ii) pat (iii) poke (iv) fat 
pencil sun band push 
race pin pink puff 


5. Purpose: to teach pupils to listen for the main idea. 
Suggested Procedure: 


Read each of the following short poems to the pupils. Ask them to suggest suit- 


able titles for each one. If they have difficulty doing this, read the poem again, and 
ask the pupils to think what the poem tells us. The titles should indicate the main 
ideas of the poems. 


Poems: 


a) I often sit and wish that I 


b) 


d 


— 


Could be a kite up in the sky, 
And ride upon the breeze and go 


Whichever way I chanced to blow. 


Author Unknown 


Rain on the green grass, 
And rain on the tree, 

And rain on the house-top, 
But not upon me! 


Author Unknown 


Daffodils in golden gowns, 
Roses all in red, 
Hollyhocks so very tall 
By the garden shed, 
Daisies in the sunshine, 
Violets dewy bright, 
Pansies smiling gaily — 
What a lovely sight! 


Author Unknown 


c) Whisky, frisky 


Hippity hop, 
Up he goes 
To the tree top. 


Whirly, twirly, 
Round and round, 
Down he scampers 
To the ground. 


Furly, curly 
What a tail, 

Tall as a feather, 
Broad as a sail. 


Where’s his supper? 
In the shell, 
Snappity, crackity, 
Out it fell. 


Author Unknown 


6. Read again the poems from the preceding lesson, asking pupils to listen this 
time for rhyming words. For example, read the first two lines of the first poem and 
ask the pupils which are the two rhyming words. Continue in this way with other 
pairs of lines. 

If the pupils cannot choose the rhyming words after you have read the lines, re- 
read them, stopping before the second rhyming word, and have the pupils give just the 
one word. Example: 


I often sit and wish that I 
Could be a kite up in the 





Then ask, ‘‘Which word rhymes with ‘sky’? Which are the two rhyming words in these 
two lines?’’ 


7. Purpose: to have pupils recognize a sequence of three events and discard an irrele- 
vant happening. 

Tell pupils to look at the first row on page 12. Discuss each picture by noting 
what is happening. Does the picture of the giraffe belong with the others? Have one 
or two pupils give in words the event depicted in the first three pictures. Stress the 
correct Sequence. 

Complete the two pages in a similar fashion — identify three pictures that be- 

Use pages 12-13, long together and the one that is irrelevant. Have the pupils tell about the event in 
My First the correct sequence. 





Practice Book 


Independent After the discussion, have pupils mark or color the irrelevant pictures indepen- 
Activity dently. 











8. Purpose: to help pupils to state the main idea of a picture in a complete, well-con- 
structed sentence. 
Use Picture A, Discussion Motivators. 
Ask the pupils what the picture is about. Discuss it very briefly. Ask for one 


sentence that tells what the picture shows us. Discuss pupils’ contributions and help 
them to refine their sentences. Do not force this or make pupils feel that their contri- 
butions are unworthy; suggest only. (This same activity should be carried on daily; 
much practice with expressing thoughts clearly is required, especially with slower 
children.) Examples of sentences are: 


a) The family is going for a car ride. 
b) Father is waiting for mother and the baby to come for a car ride. 


c) Mother, Father, and the children are excited about going for a ride. 


Follow the same procedure with Pictures B and C. 











Suggested work 
sheet to be 
prepared by 

teacher 








Prepare cards with words chosen from the pupils’ composition. Have pupils match 
the words on the cards with those in the composition. If the pupils have had little or 
no difficulty in matching words that are quite different in length and configuration, 
choose words that are more alike such as: we, he, and she; or in, if, is, and it. 


a) Have the pupils listen as you say each of the following sentences to hear 
all the words that begin with the same sound as the word pet. After each sentence 
have the pupils say only the words which begin with the sound represented by the 
letter p. 


Sentences: 


a) Peter eats popcorn from the pot. 

b) Polly put a penny in her pocket. 

c) The pony went to the pond. 

d) The poor little puppy got in the purple paint. 


b) Say the following rhyme for the pupils. Have them repeat it with you. Ask 
them to tell you all the words in it that begin like the word pan. 


Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 
Had a wife and couldn’t keep her 
Put her in a*pumpkin shell 

And there he kept her very well. 


Mother Goose 


Prepare a sheet containing simple pictures, some of which begin with the sound 
represented by the letter p. Have the pupils mark the ones that begin with the letter 
p. Some pictures that may be used are: pear, pail, pie, pumpkin, pen, pencil, picture, 
purse, pipe, peach. 


c) Tell the pupils that you are going to say words some of which start the same 
as Peter and others the same as Billy. Say each word and have the pupils indicate 
whether the word begins like Peter or Billy. 


Suggested Words: 


berry paint bite parade pay peel bead 
bench build bank pin people bark pain 
pod basin pinch buy 


If some pupils need practice in forming these sounds, have them repeat the word 
after you and then say Peter or Billy to indicate which word has the same sound. 


11. Purpose: to have pupils listen to find supporting details for the main idea. “ 


Suggested Procedure: 





Read each of the following paragraphs. After the first has been read ask, ‘‘What 
did I read about?’’ (There are many ways to tell that spring is here.) Then ask for 
the details in the paragraph that are signs of spring. 

Proceed in the same manner with the second paragraph (signs of fall). 


a) Johnny and Pam ran up the hill. 

“‘Spring is here! Spring is here!’’ Johnny shouted.‘‘Let’s 
catch that butterfly.’’ 

‘“How do you know that spring is here?’’ asked Pam. 

‘“There are many, many ways to tell. There are many signs 
of spring,” said Johnny. ‘“The leaves are showing on the trees. 
Soon some trees will have flowers all over them. And see the 
flowers beginning to bloom here on the hill. The rain we had 
yesterday helped them to grow. The birds have come back and 
are building nests. Soon there will be eggs in the nests. And 
look! there is a baby lamb with its mother. And I guess I had 
better dig up my garden so I can plant some seeds. Come on, 
let’?s go back!”’ 

And as Pam raced after him, she called, ‘‘There’s Dad cut- 
ting the grass. I guess it grows faster in the spring.”’ 


b) Johnny and Pam were watching their dad burn a big pile of 

leaves. Nearby, a squirrel was hiding some nuts in a tree. 

“‘I like the fall,”’ said Johnny. ‘‘There are so many inter- 
esting things to do.”’ 

‘‘What’s ‘fall’?’’ asked Pam. 

“**Fall’ is when the leaves all come down off the trees. Then 
I have to rake them up into a big pile,’’ said Johnny. ‘‘And I 
can pull up all the carrots from my garden. The pumpkins are 
ripe; soon we will have pumpkin pies and can make Jack-o- 
Lanterns. The apples are red and need to be picked. Hurrah 
forrtall 2 

Dad laughed and said, ‘‘And I will have to cut the grass 
only once more before the snow comes. I like fall, too!”’ 


Use page 14, Tell the pupils that on this page there are two pictures with boxes or frames 

My First around them — one is about spring, the other about fall. On the rest of the page are 
Practice Book many pictures, some of which belong to spring and some to fall. They are to join each 
picture to the appropriate framed picture. Work one or two examples with pupils and 
then have them complete the page independently. 

This page is a check on pupils’ listening memory, as all the items on the page 
were mentioned in the paragraphs that were read. 


Suggested If you feel some pupils need more practice with this idea, prepare a work sheet 
work sheet as follows: At the top of the page show drawings of a school and a home. Scatter 


drawings of objects used at school and at home over the rest of the page. Have pupils 
color the school red and the home green. Then they color the objects used at school 
red, and those at home green. 





Suggested Objects: 


desk pencil bed rocking chair two books 
stove knife and fork easel toothbrush pillow 


-. BLOCK IV 


| DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 





1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Discuss the situation, directing the pupils’ 
Picture D attention to the children playing together on the playground. 
Focus attention on: 
Theme: a) the different activities in which the children are engaged; 
Playing b) whether they are playing together or alone; 
together c) whether all are playing happily together; 


d) whether all who are alone are happy. 


Relate the discussion to personal experiences that the pupils have had when 
playing. Discuss what children must do in order to play happily together, what happens 
when a child doesn’t share or take his turn, etc. Some pupils may wish to discuss how 
they play alone or amuse themselves when there is no one with whom to play. The 
discussion may centre on how the pupils encourage others who are new to the neighbor- 
hood or school to play with them. 


2. Writing The composition will depend on the discussion and on the kinds of experiences 
that were brought out. It may be: 


Suggested a) about games the children play at school, at home, or on the playground; 
topics or b) a list of ‘rules’ for playing together; 
or c) about experiences some of the pupils have had when playing with others; 
or d) a description of a new playground in the area. 


Please remember that to be effective, the compositions the pupils dictate to you 
should be based on their own experiences and not be just a description of the picture. 


3. Thinking About the Composition 


Read the composition to the pupils. 
If necessary revise it with them. 


Question the pupils briefly about some of the ideas. Remember to vary the ques- 
tions so that they are not on details alone. 


4. Activities a) Make a scrapbook of pictures of games children play together and games 
children can play alone. 


b) Collect pictures of games that boys usually play and ones that girls 
usually play. 


c) Discuss and teach (if necessary) games that the pupils themselves may 
play at recess. 


3 
d) Poems: i 


Poems RING-A-RING 


Ring-a-ring of little boys, 
Ring-a-ring of girls; 

All around — all around, 
Twists and twirls. 


You are merry children. 
“Yes, we are.”’ 

Where do you come from? 
‘**Not very far. 


‘‘We live in the mountain, 
We live in the tree; 

And I live in the river bed 
And you won’t catch me!’’ 


Kate Greenaway 


PARK PLAY 


Every morning 

I can play 

In the park 
Across the way. 


I can run 
And I can shout. 


I am glad 
When I come out. 


James S. Tippett 


Girls and boys come out to play, 

The moon doth shine as bright as day; 

Leave your supper, and leave your sleep, 

And come with your playfellows into the street. 
Come with a whoop, come with a call, 

Come with a good will or not at all. 

Up the ladder and down the wall, 

A half-penny roll will serve us all. 

You find milk, and I’1] find flour, 

And we’ll have a pudding in half an hour. 


_ Mother Goose 


38 If LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Purpose: to have the pupils listen for and recall a sequence of events. 


Suggested Procedure: 





Tell the pupils that you are going to tell them some short “‘stories.’’ They are 
to listen for the order in which things happen in each one. 


a) Question the pupils after each ‘‘story,’’ having them tell you what happened 
first, next, etc. 

b) Have a pupil retell the events in proper sequence. 

c) Have them act out in proper sequence the events of one of the paragraphs. 


i) Early one morning Jack jumped out of bed, washed his face, 
got dressed and ran downstairs for breakfast. 


ii) Mother Bird was very busy. She flew back and forth with twigs 
and straw for the nest. When the nest was finished, she sat 
down in it and laid three eggs. After awhile three baby birds 
broke out of the eggs. 


iii) Father was making a kite for the boys. First he got two thin 
pieces of wood and tied them together like a cross. Then he 
put string around the outside and stuck paper over it. Last of 
all he put on the tail. 


a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 


dog den date die 
dip dark dust dot 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.’’ 
Repeat the list. 
Have the pupils repeat each word after you. 





b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as dog. Say these words in groups of three: 


(i) deep (11) desk (iii) sad (iv) dig 
hot down den find 
damp cheer dirt dime 












Use page 15, 
My First 
Practice Book 





4. Purpose: 
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a) Tell the pupils to listen as you say each of the following sentences to hear 
all the words that begin with the same sound as the word dog. After each sentence 
have the pupils say just the d words from the sentence. 


Suggested Sentences: 


(i) David went to Don’s for dinner. 

(11) Sit in the desk near the door. 
(i111) Did the dog do a dance in the circus? 
(iv) Dad went down to the door. 


b) Say the following rhyme. Then have the pupils repeat it with you. Have 
them say the words that start with the sound represented by the letter d. 


A dozen for dinner 

(Oh dear me!) 

Means dozens of dishes 
For Daisy and Dee. 


Have the pupils give you the name of the picture in the centre of the page and 
then say the names of the pictures that are around the page. Then have them join the 
pictures whose names begin with the same beginning sound as dog to the circle around 
the picture of the dog. This should be done independently. 


to teach the pupils to tell happenings in the proper sequence. 

Have the pupils look at Picture A, Discussion Motivators. Discuss what the 
family would have to do before going out in the car, such as: wash, put on coats or 
jackets. 

Have a brief discussion about what this family might be planning to do as soon 
as they are in the car and ready to go. 

Ask one or two pupils to tell you a short ‘‘story’’ about this family. Remind them 
to tell it in the order that it would happen. 
Example: 
One day after dinner the family wanted to go for aride. They 
put on their jackets and got into the car. They drove around 
the park. Then they went home. 


Use Picture D in the same way, having a brief discussion about where the child- 
ren were before going to the playground and where they would go later. Have one or 
two pupils tell the ‘‘story’’ in the proper sequence. 
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Use page 16, 


My First 
Practice Book 











Independent 
Activity 





5. Purpose: to help pupils to recognize a sequence of events as shown in pictures. 

Have the pupils recall the nursery rhyme ‘‘Little Miss Muffet.’’ Ask them to look 
at the three pictures in the first row (a marker may be used) and decide which picture 
shows the first part of the rhyme, then the next, and finally the last. 

The next three rows of pictures must be arranged in sequential order by recalling 
logical order from their own experiences. 

Discuss each row of pictures, deciding which pictures would come first, second, 
and last. 

Have different pupils tell short ‘‘stories’’ (three sentences) with the events in 
correct order, about rows 2, 3, and 4. Example, Row 2: 


The puppy slept on a cushion. When it grew bigger, it played 
with a ball. Then it grew into a beautiful big dog. 


Have the other pupils decide whether the ‘‘stories’’ were in correct sequence. 


Have the pupils color, or just mark, the first picture in the sequence green, the 
second one red, and the last one brown. As a guide, put three squares on the chalk- 
board, coloring each. Do the first row together, then have the pupils complete the page 
independently. 


6. Purpose: to have the pupils realize that voice tone affects meaning. 
Tell the pupils the following story: 


Mitzie is a fluffy little kitten who can say just one word, and 
that one word is ‘‘Mew.’’ Mrs. O’Neil, who owns Mitzie, knows 
exactly what the kitten wants by the way she says this word. 

After she has been fed, Mitzie very contentedly says, ‘‘Me—w, 
me—w.’”’ 

But when she wants to get into the house and is calling out- 
side the door, she says, ‘‘MEW, MEW.’’ Mrs. O’Neil knows that 
this means, ‘‘Let me in! Let me in!”’ 

When Mitzie is hungry, she says, ‘‘Mew Mew Mew.’’ Then 
Mrs. O’Neil feeds her. 

One day a dog started to chase Mitzie. She turned around 
with her back arched and her tail waving angrily saying, ‘‘Mee- 
ew, Mee-ew, Mee-ew.’”’ The dog looked at Mitzie and then walk- 
ed away. 

Mitzie knows only one word but she says it so that everyone 
knows what she means or wants. 


Ask a pupil to pretend she is Mitzie when the latter wants to go into the house, 
and say ‘‘Mew.’’ Have several pupils imitate Mitzie when she is happy, angry ata 
dog, and hungry. 

Have a pupil say ‘‘Mew’’ in one of the four ways that Mitzie says it, asking the 
other pupils to decide what is happening to the kitten. Continue doing this, having the 
pupils guess what Mitzie wants by the different tones in which different pupils say 
‘‘mew.’” Have the pupil whisper to you how he wants Mitzie to sound before doing it 
for the rest of the class. 





Story 


ee ee 1 
7. Purpose: to have the pupils listen for and recall a sequence of events. ; 


Suggested Procedure: 


a) Tell the pupils that you are going to tell them the story of ‘‘The Little Red 
Hen’’ and that you want them to listen to the order in which the little red hen did 
things with the wheat. When the story has been told, ask the pupils what the little red 
hen did first, second, etc. 


b) Start the story, then have different pupils in turn say a few sentences of the 
story until the story is completed in proper sequence. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Once upon a time a little red hen lived in a farm yard with 
her six little chicks. One day, when she was scratching 
around, she found some grains of wheat. 

*‘Oh, my! I must plant this wheat,’’ she said. ‘‘Who will 
help me?’’ 

‘Not I!’’ said the cat. 

‘Not I!’’ said the dog. 

‘Not I!’’ said the pig. 

‘‘Then I shall plant the wheat myself,’’ said the little red 
hen. And she did! 

Soon the wheat had grown and was ready to be cut. 

‘‘Who will help me cut the wheat?’’ asked the little red hen. 

‘*‘Not I!’’ said the cat. 

‘*Not I!’ said the dog. 

‘Not I!’’ said the pig. 

‘“Then I shall cut the wheat myself,’’ said the little red 
hen. And she did! 

‘‘Who will help me thresh the wheat?’’ asked the little red 
hen. 

‘Not I!’’ said the cat. 

‘Not I!’’ said the dog. 

‘Not I!’ said the pig. 

‘‘Then I shall thresh the wheat myself,’’ said the little red 
hen. And she did! 

‘‘Who will help me take the grain to the mill?’’ asked the 
little red hen. 

‘*Not I!’’ said the cat. 

“Not I!’’ said the dog. 

‘*Not I!’’ said the pig. 

‘‘Then I shall take the grain to the mill myself,’’ said the 
little red hen. And she did! 

‘‘Who will help me bake the flour into bread?’’ asked the 
little red hen. 

‘Not I!’’ said the cat. 

‘Not I!’’ said the dog. 

‘‘Not I!’’ said the pig. 

‘‘Then I shall bake the flour into bread myself,’’ said the 
little red hen. And she did! 

‘‘Who will help me eat this delicious bread?’’ asked the 
little red hen. 

“T will,’’ said the cat. 

‘*T will,’’ said the dog. 

“*T will,’’ said the pig. 

‘“‘No, you won’t,’’ said the little red hen. ‘‘You would not 
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You would not help me thresh the wheat. You would not help 
me take the wheat to the mill to be ground into flour and you 
would not help me bake the flour into bread. My little chicks 
and I shall eat the bread.’’? And they did! 








Use page 17, Discuss the two sequences of events shown on the page. Direct the pupils to 
My First cut out the pictures in each row and paste them, in the correct order, in the spaces 
Practice Book provided. 
Suggested Draw many things on a page including all the things the little red hen mentioned 
work sheet — wheat seeds, wheat plants, mill, flour, bread. Pupils mark the things belonging to 
the story. 


a) Follow the same procedure as in Block III, Lesson 9, page 34. 








Use page 18, b) Print the letter a on the board. Have the pupils place their markers under 
My First the first row of letters and circle only the letters in that row which are the same as the 
Practice Book one printed on the board. 
Do the rest of the page in the same way. Use these letters: 
Dien Dae c,d. i Uh alts 
If the pupils are able to, you may print the first letter of each row in a column on 
the board and have the pupils work the page independently. 
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BLOCK V 


1 DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


a 1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Identify the store. 
Picture E ; . : 
In a discussion focus attention on: 


a) the fact that there are many toys here for children of all ages; 


Theme: There b) why children have toys; 
are many things c) whether children can buy toys every time they visit a toy department; 
to play with d) playthings not bought at the toy store. 
Suggested 2. Writing The writing will vary according to the discussion that has taken place. It 
topics may be: 


a) about experiences pupils have had in a toy department; 
or b) a ‘‘make-believe’’ story about how the toys in a toy store feel when some- 
one comes in to look at them; 
or c) a list of types of toys girls usually like and those that boys do; 
or d) a description of their own toys, whether commercial or home-made, and why 
they like them. 


3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils. If necessary, 
make minor revisions with them. 

Question the pupils about the composition to help them recall what was written. 
Ask two or three questions only. 


4. Activities a) Have the pupils find pictures of: toys that go, toys that are used when 
playing house, toys that are made of metal, wood, paper or cloth, toys that make noises 
or toys that are usually for boys or girls, etc. 

b) Read the poem: 


WHAT THE TOYS ARE THINKING 


Poem In the jolly, jolly Spring 
When we long to leave the shop, 
It’s the most exciting thing 
When any of you stop 
And stare and ask the price 
Of a Teddy or a top, 
Or a baby-doll or Bunny, 
Or a little speckled horse. 
O, we think it’s very nice 
When you stand behind the nurses 
Counting out what’s in your purses; 
We are watching you, of course, 
Wond’ring what you mean to do, 
Hoping, hoping you’ve the money 
And can take us back with you. 
But supposing you have not 
Quite enough (we cost a lot), 
Shake a paw then, stroke a head, 
Pat a wistful nose instead, 
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Whisper in a furry ear, 


Comfort us for what we’re missing --- 
Nursery tea and bedtime kissing --- 
All that never happens here. 

You would find it slow yourselves 
Sitting still all day on shelves. 

Well, next time you’re passing through 
You’ll remember what to do. 


F frida Wolfe 


c) Have pupils bring their favorite toy to school and tell their classmates about 
it: where or how they got it, how it works or how they play with it, why it is their 
favorite. With slow pupils, with whom you are trying to develop oral facility, you will 
find it valuable to help them to prepare what they are going to say. 


If LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Purpose: to teach pupils to follow specific directions. 


Suggested Procedure: 


Tell the pupils that you want to see how well they can listen and follow direct- 
ions. You will say some things that you want them to do and you will say them once 
only. 

Give the instructions. Then ask individual pupils to follow them. 

Ask the other pupils to listen and watch carefully to check on the actions and 
the order. 

Directions: 

a) First touch your head, then your knee. 

b) Touch your table (or desk), my desk and then the door. 

c) Go to my desk, get the red book and put it on the piano. 

d) Walk to the door, run to the last window, and stand near it. 

e) Stand up, walk to the front of the room, get a piece of chalk and take it 
to ———_——. . (one of the pupils in the class) 





Have some of the pupils give directions to the other pupils in the class. These 
directions should be similar to the ones given by the teacher in the previous lesson. 
Pupils carry out the directions as given by their fellow pupil. 

Some pupils will need guidance in voice projection. They must be encouraged to 
‘‘throw’’ their voices so that all pupils in the class can hear. This may be likened to 
the throwing of a ball across the room. Just as we can throw a ball different distances 
we can do the same with our voices. Have the pupils practise this a few times until 
they understand what is being done. Pupils need training in speaking without shout- 
ing so that all in the class will be able to hear them. 


Other Play the game ‘‘Simon Says.’’ The pupils do what ‘‘Simon says’’ as long as the 
Activities instructions follow the words, ‘‘Simon says ‘Do this!’ ’’ If the words ‘‘Simon says, 
‘Do that’ ’’ are said, the children must not follow the directions. Different pupils 
may take turns being ‘‘Simon.”’ 
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3. a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 
nine neck never note 
nose noon nap nut 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.’’ 
Repeat the list. 
Have the pupils repeat each word after you. 


b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as nine. Say these words in groups of three: 


(i) hand (ii) news (iii) nest (iv) niece 
nod fan none sleep 
navy not boy next 


a) Say the rhyme ‘‘Skipping Is Fun.’’ Read it with a definite rhythm. Have the 
pupils listen and notice that it has a rhythm that makes them think of skipping. 


b) Tell the pupils you want them to pretend that each one has a skipping rope 
and that they are skipping. (Pupils move arms as they would if they were turning their 
own rope for skipping.) Now tell the pupils you are going to say the rhyme again and 
you want them to pretend they are skipping. Afterwards discuss whether this would be 
a good rhyme to really skip to. Why? 


c) Have some of the pupils say the rhyme with you while the others pretend they 
are skipping. (Again move hands only in a skipping motion.) 


= 





d) The pupils may clap to the rhythm as they say the rhyme together. 
Rhyme: 


SKIPPING IS FUN 


Skipping is fun, 

Skipping is fun, 

Skipping is fun for everyone. 
The longer you skip, 

The better you skip, 

So skip, skip, skip. 


5. Purpose: to have the pupils match groups of words on cards with the same words in 
the composition written by the class. 
Choose two or three groups of words from the composition that are quite different 
in length and configuration. Example: 





Suppose the composition written by the class is as follows: 


We go to school now. 
Our teacher is Miss Johns. 


The phrases put on cards might be: 


because they are quite different in length and configuration. 
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Suggested 
work sheet 





Other 


Activities 


Be sure that al] pupils have practice in this activity. Always tell the pupils 
what the phrase represents, but do not force the ‘‘reading’’ of the written phrases or 
expect pupils to remember them. This is a visual exercise to help pupils to discrim- 
inate and to remember word forms later. 


a) Tell the pupils to listen, as you say each of the following sentences to hear 
all the words that have the same beginning sound as the word nest. After each sen- 
tence, pupils say just the words beginning with the n-sound. 


Suggested Sentences: 


(i) Ned has a new neighbor. 

(ii) Her name is Nora. 
(111) Nobody has a nickel for the needles. 
(iv) Norman has the number nine. 


b) Say the following rhyme. Have the pupils repeat it with you. Then have 
them say the words in it that start like the word Nora. 


Nancy is a little nurse 
Nellie is one too. 
Noah is a noisy boy 
Who visits at the zoo. 


Prepare a sheet with pictures of things whose names begin with n, plus other 
pictures as foils. Pupils mark the n words. 


c) Purpose: to have the pupils hear the difference between the sounds repre- 
sented by the letters m and n. 

Tell the pupils that you are going to say several words, some of which start like 
the word nest, others like mother. As you say each word, have them say whether it 
begins like nest or mother. 

Words which may be used: 


magic nap now 
nice mile ’ knife 
metal nod Mars 
knob mouse mud 
number noodle might 
nibble moth minute 


Have the pupils give other words that start ike magic or nothing. Have them 
say the word of their own choosing, then say the key word magic or nothing that 
begins the same. 


Example: One child says, “‘me - magic.”’ 
Another says, ‘‘mat - magic.”’ 
Another says, ‘‘not - nothing.”’ 


a) Whisper an n or m word to each child in the group. Have all the pupils 
with n words stand at one side and those with m words stand at another. Have each 
child say his word aloud to see whether he is in the right group. 


b) Paste small magazine pictures whose names begin with the sounds repre- 
sented by the letters m and n on small cards. Distribute these to each child. Have 
them stand in turn, and say their word and another word that begins the same. 
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7. Purpose: to teach pupils to follow specific directions 


to listen for the sounds represented by the letters m and n. 


Suggested Procedure: 





Tell the pupils that you are going to tell them which picture they are to mark and 


Use page 19, how to mark it. Give the directions once only. 


My First 
Practice Book Directions: 





a) Picture 1. Here are two ladies. The one wearing a dress is called Nancy. 
The one wearing a coat is Mary. Draw a circle around the one called Mary. Put a cross 
on the one called Nancy. 


b) Find the picture that shows a nickel and a collection of money. Put an X on 
the picture whose name has the same beginning sound as the word Nancy. 





c) Find the picture that shows parts of the face — mouth, nose. Draw acircle 
around the part that has the same beginning sound as the word Mary. 


d) Find the picture of two people who take care of children — nurse, mother. 
Draw a circle around the one whose name has the same beginning sound as the word 
Mary. 


e) In the picture showing two things used by a carpenter — a nail and a measure 
— put an X on the picture whose name has the same beginning sound as the word Nancy. 


f) Find the picture showing different kinds of food — meat, nuts. Put an X on 
the picture whose name has the same beginning sound as the word Nancy. 


g) Find the picture with a mailbox and anest. Put an X on the picture whose 
name has the same beginning sound as the word Nancy. 


h) Find the picture that shows things we read. One is a magazine and the other 
a newspaper. Make a circle around the one whose name begins like Mary. 


Independent Have the pupils color blue all the objects whose names begin with the same 
Activity sound as Nancy; or color green all the objects whose names begin with the same 


sound as Mary. 


Discuss the animals shown on page 20. The pupils likely will know the names 
of the adult animals but may not know the correct terms for the young. Give them the 
proper names and encourage them to use these terms. 

Identify the adult animals whose young are shown. Be sure the pupils can match 








these: 
Use page 20, cow — calf 
My First horse — _ colt 
Practice Book bear — cub 
duck —_ duckling 


Tell the following things about different animals, having the pupils mark the 
animals according to the exact directions given. Give the directions once only. 


(1) My baby is called a fawn. Put a blue X on me. 
(2) My baby is called a duckling. Put ared X on me. 


(3) | ama duckling. Put a blue circle around me. 

(4) My baby is called a colt. Put ared line under me. 
(5) My baby is called a calf. Put ared circle around me. 
(6) My mother is a bear. Puta blue line under me. 


Independent Have the pupils join the adult animals to their young. Have them color the ( 
Activity animals that have no young. (buffalo, swan, deer, beaver) 


9. Refer to Picture B, Discussion Motivators. Recall briefly the ideas brought out 
when the class discussed the picture previously. Discuss numerous things that might 
have happened before the little girl brought the conch shell to school. Establish the fact 
that this type of shell is not found on Canadian beaches. Some pupils may know that 
this shell comes from the south, usually from Caribbean and Southern Atlantic shores. 


Discuss how the girl got the shell — either she found it herself while on a trip or 
someone brought it to her or to a-member of her family; where she keeps it at home; 
why she decided to take it to school (had they discussed such things previously, had 
another child taken a shell or similar object to school prior to this?); how the girl felt 
the night before she brought the shell to school (excited, happy, pleased). 
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BLOCK VI 


| DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


Ptr Ee 1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Discuss the situation, directing the pupils’ 
| attention to how the boy feels about doing something for himself and how his mother 
will feel. 
Focus attention on: 





Theme: 
Independence a) the contrasting feelings of the boy and his mother; 
b) how much fun it is to do something for oneself; 
c) the results of being independent — good or bad. 
Direct the discussion to times when the pupils have done something alone for the first 
time and the feelings of apprehension and/or pleasure which they have had. Discuss 
what they have done alone such as: crossing the street, tying their shoes, going to 
school, going to the park, mailing a letter, making something, dressing alone, running 
an errand for mother, going to the store, and so on. 
Suggested 2. Writing The composition will depend on the discussion that has taken place. It may 
topics be: 


a) a list of things the pupils like to do alone; 
or b) an account of something that happened when one of them did something alone; 
or c) about what mothers think children should be able to do alone; 
or d) about what mothers think children should not try to do alone; 
or e) about what they can do alone now that they couldn’t do last year or before 
they started school. 


Combining 3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils. Give attention 
short to any short sentences within it which may be combined to make a smoother flowing 
sentences sentence. With the teacher’s guidance, most pupils of this age can combine two 
sentences by using one of the connecting words — and, but, because. 
Read the revised composition. Have the pupils notice that the meaning is the 
same even though several of the sentences have been combined. 
Question the pupils briefly on the details of the composition to check their memory 
of what was written. 


4. Activities a) Have the pupils show some of the things that they have learned to do 
by themselves, such as: tying shoes, buttoning coats, putting on boots, cutting on 
lines with scissors. 


b) Have them make pictures showing what they can do alone. 
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Poem 


1. 


c) Read this poem: 
HELPFULNESS 


I certainly have been a help é 
Around the house today. 

I washed the breakfast dishes up 

And put them all away. 


I swept the kitchen with a broom. 
I tidied up the shelf. 

And I did all these useful things 
Entirely by myself. 


Marchette Chute 


LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Purpose: to have the pupils predict what might happen next. 

Refer again to Picture F. Ask the pupils to think about what might happen next. 
Encourage them to base their predictions on the details shown in the picture: jam on 
the cupboard, the floor and the boy’s face; the look on his face (mischievous); the boy 
standing on a chair. 

Remember that the pupils’ predictions of following events will be based on their 
own experiences with family reactions. Try not to express value judgments but do not 
allow the pupils to become too fanciful. 

Encourage a variety of predictions: who found the boy and how the reactions 
differed accordingly; what the boy likely will have to do; will he be punished and how. ¢ 


a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 


top take tail told 
ten tin toy tie 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.”’ 
Repeat the list. 
Have the pupils repeat each word after you. 


b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as top. Say these words in groups of three: 


(i) tack (ii) care (111) tide (iv) talk 
stick tune test fast 
touch tub hand tepee 


a) Tell the pupils to listen as you say each of the following sentences to hear 
all the words that have the same beginning sound as table. After each sentence have 
the pupils say just the words beginning with the t-sound. 


Suggested Sentences: 





(i) Tom put his toy top on the table. 
(ii) The tiny tiger lived near a town. 
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(i111) Ted’s pet toad was in atin. 
(iv) Terry said, ‘‘It’s time for tea.’’ 


b) Repeat the following rhyme. Have the pupils say it with you after which 
they say the individual t words from the rhyme. 


Timmy went to town today 
Took his games and toys, 
Teddybears and tiddlywinks, 
To show the other boys. 


Use page 21, Have the pupils identify the animal in the centre (toad) and say the names of all 

My First the objects around it. Have them join the pictures whose names have the same begin- 

Practice Book ning sound as the word toad to the circle around the picture of the toad. This should 
be an independent activity. 





4. Repeat the following rhyme as the pupils listen. Tell them to listen for rhyming 
words in it. When the poem has been read, ask them to tell you the words that rhyme. 
Some pupils may have difficulty here. If so, repeat the rhyme two lines at a time, omit- 
ting the second rhyming word. The pupils say the word when you pause. 





CONVERSATION 


Mousie, mousie, 

Where is your little wee housie? 
Here is the door, 

Under the floor, 

Said mousie, mousie. 


Mousie, mousie, 

May I come into your housie? 
You can’t get in, 

You have to be thin, 

Said mousie, mousie. 


Mousie, mousie, 

Won’t you come out of your housie? 
I’m sorry to say, 

I’m busy all day, 

Said mousie, mousie. 


Rose Fyleman 


Say the following words, having the pupils tell you which two words rhyme. 


a) house — mouse, gate 
b)eplay-s)—s runeay 
c) pie =) fairetie 
d) chairs — bears, picture 
Use page 22, For each row have the pupils say the names of the objects and decide which two 
My First words rhyme. The pictures of the words that rhyme are to be underlined. You may 





Practice Book wish to have the page done orally first and then marked independently. 
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Have the pupils listen as you repeat the poem used in Lesson 4. Say it so that 
the pupils will realize that the person (or cat) is trying to coax the mouse to let him 
in. Say the lines ‘‘I’m sorry to say I’m busy all day’’ in a ‘‘busy”’ way — rather clipped 
and rapid. As you repeat the poem, say the lines so that their tone conveys the mean- 
ing intended. Say the poem again. This time have the pupils take the part of the mouse, @ 
replying to the questions asked by the teacher. | 


“‘Mousie, mousie, en 
Where is your little wee housie?’’ aie 
*‘Here is the door Ba 
Under the floor.”’ pus 
Said mousie, mousie. — Teacher 


etc. 


The pupils may take the part of the questioner, with the teacher replying, or the class 
may be divided into groups, with each group taking a part. 


6. Purpose: to teach pupils to listen for clues that will help to predict the outcome. 


Suggested Procedure: 


Read each of the following introductions. Direct the pupils to listen and use the 
clues given in the introduction in order to make up an ending for the situation. If the 
pupils miss the significant clues, repeat the reading directing their attention to these 
clues. 

Encourage the pupils to use sentence patterns where appropriate. ¢ 


Selections: 


a) One day Jimmy heard a scratching at the door. He wondered 
what was there. Just as he went to open the door he heard, 
‘‘Mew, Mew.’’ There on the doorstep he saw --------------- - 


Possible endings: a kitten; his mother cat with four kittens; etc. 


b) One day Jimmy, who was going to have a birthday very soon, 
heard a noise at the door. Something or someone was there. 
What was it? He looked out the window and saw a tall shadow ~ 
on the lawn. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s -------------------- aie 


Possible endings: the mailman with a birthday present from grandmother and grand- 
father; 
Uncle Joe with a present for him for his birthday. 


c) Jimmy had been playing hard all summer. His clothes were 
getting worn out, and his shoes were almost too small for him. 
One day his mother called to him, ‘‘Come.Jimmy, --------- 2s 


Possible endings: ‘‘we must get you some new clothes for school’’; 
Jimmy and his mother went downtown and bought two pairs of 
trousers, a pair of shoes, two new shirts and a new jacket; 
‘*School will soon be starting and you need some new clothes. We € 
must go shopping ------------- ie 


Use page 23, Have the pupils look at each picture on the left, covering the pictures at the 


My First right with a marker. Discuss briefly the happenings in each picture and what may 
Practice Book happen next. 





Now have the pupils look at the pictures on the right and decide which one should 
be matched with each one on the left. Have them notice how closely their predictions 
matched those of the book. 


Independent Have the pupils join the pictures that belong together. 
Activity 


Hl 


Have the pupils turn to page 14 of the Practice Book. Ask them to tell you one 
thing about the picture of the apple. Then have them add words that describe the 
apple. Example: 


a) The apple is on the page. 
The red (green, etc.) apple is on the page. 
The lovely red apple is on the page. 





b) There is ared apple. 
There is a large red apple. 
There is a juicy red apple. 
There is an apple that looks good to eat. 


Lead the pupils to see that descriptive words (adjectives) help us to see in our minds 
what the object looks like, smells like, tastes like, or feels like. 

Use other pictures on the page to bring out descriptive words that stimulate the 
senses. Examples: 


a) The rain falls on the big umbrella. 
The cold rain falls on the blue umbrella. 
The warm rain falls on the old umbrella. 


b) The butterfly flies away. 
The yellow butterfly flies away. 
The green butterfly flies slowly away. 


Follow the same procedures as outlined in Block V, lesson 5, page 45. 


Use pages 24-25, Have the pupils use markers. Ask them to look at the first row, finding the 
My First squares in which the two letters in the square look the same. Have them put a large 
Practice Book X on each box where the two letters in it are the same. 








Story 


Section 1 


Questions 


Section 2 


Questions 


Section 3 


9. Purpose: to teach pupils to listen for clues in stories that indicate what will happen 
next. 


Suggested Procedure: 


Have the pupils listen as you read each section of the following story. Ask the 
questions and discuss. The answers to the questions should be based on the clues in 
the story and on the pupils’ own general knowledge. 


HERMAN 


There was once a little mouse who lived in the baseboard 
of a little boy’s room. 

The little boy loved the mouse. And the mouse loved the 
little boy. 

The little boy kept his little mouse friend a secret. He fed 
him cheese and called him Herman. 

Each night, Herman climbed up on the little boy’s bed. The 
little boy talked to the little mouse. And the mouse liked to hear 
the little boy tell about the things the boy had done during 
the day. 

The mouse would ask the little boy to take him with him the 
next day. But the little boy would say, ‘‘No, you have to be 
a secret, Herman. There are too many people who are afraid 
of mice — especially grown-up people.’’ 

But Herman was growing tired of staying in the little boy’s 
room all the time. He was growing a little bigger and a little 
braver, too. And he wanted to see for himself all the things 
the little boy did. 


a) What do you think the little mouse will do? Why do you think that? 
b) How do you think he could do what he wanted to? 


One day Herman had an idea. A daring idea. He decided 
to hide in the pocket of the little boy’s jacket. 

That day the little boy was going to an archery class. 
Herman was so excited. He knew that in archery class the 
little boy used bows and arrows and that he shot the arrows 
at a round thing called a target. The little boy had told him. 

At first Herman liked peeking out of the pocket to see the 
little boy shoot arrows at the target. He wished he could fly 
as fast as those arrows! Soon he grew tired of just watching. 
He wanted to do something, too. He wanted to do something 
that was fun. 


a) Were you right about what Herman planned to do? 
b) What does the little boy do with a bow and arrows? 
c) Can you think what Herman might do that is fun? Why do you think that? 


Then Herman had an idea. A VERY daring idea this time. 
He decided it would be fun to fly as fast as those arrows! 
And he could! He could ride on the little boy’s arrows as 
they went zoom! to the target. 

He worked his way quietly around the boy’s jacket to the 
arrows. He crawled up one of them and held on tightly. And 
he had the most exciting ride — right to the target! 

‘*Keeeeee!’’ It was such thrilling fun! 


Questions 


Section 4 


Questions 


Section 5 


Questions 


a) 
b) 


a) 
b) 
c) 


a) 


b) 
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What did Herman do? 


What will happen now? Why? 


But what a commotion*it caused! Someone yelled, ‘‘A 
mouse! A mouse!’’ Then everyone tried to catch him. Herman 
was very frightened. 

But the little boy got to him first, and just in time. The 
teacher was standing over him with a fly swatter. 

The little boy explained that Herman was his pet mouse, 
and said he was sorry Herman had been so naughty. He put 
Herman back into his pocket and they went home. 


What almost happened to Herman? 
How did he feel? 
How do you think Herman will feel now about going out with the little boy? Why? 


And, after such a dangerous adventure, Herman says he 
will be glad to stay in the little boy’s room. He will be happy 
just to hear the little boy tel] about the things he has done. 


Dorothy Teichert 


Were you right? 
What will Herman be happy to do now? 
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BLOCK VII 


1 DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


3 1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Discuss what is happening in the picture; guide 
Picture G : : : ; 
the pupils to discuss various things adults do for them. 


Focus attention on: 


Theme: Adults a) the feelings children have when an adult does something for them such as 
do many things reading to them, taking them for a ride in the car, shopping, etc., 
for children 
b) the reasons why adults and children do things together. 


Encourage the pupils to discuss their own experiences. Some of these experiences 
may be with older brothers and sisters rather than with adults. 


Suggested 2. Writing The writing will vary according to the discussion that has taken place. It 
topics may be: 


a) a list of all the things adults do for children, 
or b) about what adults have done for some of the pupils, 
or c) about a special day with a relative. 


Left to right As you write the sentences, tell the pupils that you always start to write sentences or 
progression words at the left and move to the right. 


a 


3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition. Make any necessary minor 
revisions with the pupils, such as combining two sentences to make a smoother flow- 
ing thought or adding a descriptive word. 

Draw particular attention to the fact that we write and read from left to nght across 
the board. Move your hand across each line as you read. 

Ask two or three questions to make sure that the pupils recall the ideas written. 
Try to vary the questions to ensure that they are not on details only. 


4. Activities a) Read the poem: 
Poem FATHER’S STORY 


We put more coal on the big red fire, 

And while we are waiting for dinner to cook, 
Our father comes and tells us about 

A story that he has read in a book. 


And Charles and Will and Dick and I 

And all of us but Clarence are there. 
And some of us sit on Father’s legs, 

But one has to sit on the little red chair. 


And when we are sitting very still, 

He sings us a song or tells a piece; € 
He sings ‘*‘Dan Tucker Went to Town,’’ 

Or he tells us about the golden fleece. 
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He tells us about the golden wool, 


And some of it is about a boy 
Named Jason, and about a ship, 
And some is about a town called Troy. 


And while he is telling or singing it through, 
I stand by his arm, for that is my place. 
And I push my fingers into his skin 


To make little dents in his big round face. 


Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


If LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Purpose: to have the pupils form sensory images when listening. 


Suggested Procedure: 





Tell the pupils that you are going to read a story that will help them see things 
in their minds, hear things, smell. things, feel things, and taste things. 

Read the story in sections as indicated; after each section has been read, ask 
the questions. 


Story HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


Section 1 Susie and her brother Jack were sitting on the terrace. 

Susie was holding her kitten Misty. 

‘‘T wonder what we can give Grandmother for her birthday?’’ 
Susie asked. 

It was hard to find a present for Grandmother, who was blind. 
The children loved her and wanted very much to please her. 

Susie said, ‘‘Maybe if I shut my eyes and pretend I can’t see, 
I might get an idea.’’ She closed her eyes, and just then a whiff 
of the cookies Mother was baking came floating out to the ter- 
race. 

‘‘My, they smell good!’’ Susie said. ‘‘Even if I can’t SEE 
them, I can SMELL them. We must give Grandmother something 
that will smell good.”’ 


Questions a) What kind of gift did Susie and Jack say they must give Grandmother for her birth- 
day? 
b) Why was it important that Grandmother receive a gift like that? 
c) Close your eyes and smell the cookies. What kind are they ? 
d) What part of your body do you use to smell with? 


Section 2 Just then Misty jumped down. Her claw scratched Susie’s 
hand. 
“‘Ouch!’’ said Susie. ‘“‘Even with my eyes closed, I could 
feel that.’’ 


‘‘T have an idea,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Let’s try to find something 
that Grandmother will very much like to feel.’’ 

Misty came running by. The tiny blue bell around her neck 
tinkled pleasantly. 

“‘Oh,’’ said Susie, ‘‘listen to that! We must find some- 
thing for Grandmother that will make a nice sound.’’ 
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Questions 


Section 3 


Questions 


Section 4 


‘‘What can we find,’’ asked Jack, ‘‘that she can smell, 
taste, feel, and hear, too? That’s a big order.’’ 


a) What made the children think of giving Grandmother a gift that she could feel? 
b) Misty’s bell made the children think of giving Grandmother another kind of gift. 
What kind was that? 
c) Close your eyes. Can you think of a gift that Grandmother could hear, smell, taste, 
and feel? — one that she could feel and smell? 
— one that she could taste and smell? 
— hear and feel? 
d) What parts of your body do you use — to hear? to feel? to see? to taste? 


Susie and Jack thought of various things. Nothing.seemed 
right. Then suddenly Susie said, ‘‘I know, I know. We’ll 
give her a big bouquet.’’ 

They went out into the garden. Near the walk some purple 
pansies peeked up at them. Just beyond were some long- 
stemmed red roses. In the corner of the garden stood an 
orange tree with waxy white blossoms and smooth, soft 
leaves. On the picket fence there was a honeysuckle vine 
with white and yellow flowers. 

‘‘We can gather some flowers that she can SMELL,’’ said 
Susie. 

‘‘But what can she hear and feel and taste?’’ asked Jack. 

Susie reached down to cut a rosebud. ‘‘Ouch!’’ she said. 
‘*Those thorns hurt! We’ll have to snip them all off so that 
Grandmother will only touch nice smooth stems. And we’ll 
put in some soft, smooth leaves, too.’’ 

For a few minutes the children went about, selecting their 
bouquet. They put it in a basket Susie had been given for 
Easter. 

‘‘But,’’ said Susie, ‘‘there is still nothing for Grand- 
mother to hear or to taste.’’ 

‘*‘T know what we can do,’’ suggested Jack, laughing. 
‘‘We can fasten Misty’s bell to the basket. We’ll tell her 
it’s a bluebell.’’ 

‘“That’s a good idea,’’ Susie said. ‘‘Now I wish we had 
something she could taste.”’ 

‘‘T do too,’’ said Jack. ‘‘But I guess we’ll have to let 
Liat cOna 


? 


a) What gift did the children choose for Grandmother? 
b) How did they make it a gift that Grandmother could hear as well as smell and feel? 


Grandmother was sitting on the terrace, shelling peas, 
when the children came up. 

‘‘Happy birthday, Grandmother!’’ said Susie. 

‘‘Happy birthday, Grandmother!’’ said Jack. 

‘*Thank you both very much,’’ said Grandmother. 

‘‘We brought you a birthday present,’’ said Susie as 
she handed Grandmother the basket. 

Grandmother bent her head and drew in a deep breath. 
‘‘How sweet!’’ she said. ‘‘I can smell roses and orange 
blossoms and honeysuckle.’’ Just then Misty’s bell tink- 
led. ‘‘And I can HEAR my bouquet, too,’’ she added. 

‘*It?s a bluebell, Grandmother,’’ said Jack, laughing. 
Then the children told Grandmother about the ‘‘bluebell.’’ 

‘‘How thoughtful of you!’’ Grandmother said. ‘‘You 





Questions 


Independent 
Activity 


Suggested 
work sheet 


il 
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have trimmed the thorns off the roses. And how smooth these te 


leaves feel!”’ 

‘*But there’s nothing in it that you can taste, Grandmother,”’ 
Jack said. 

Grandmother smiled. She passed her hands over the bouquet. 
Her fingers touched a honeysuckle. Gently she pulled off the 
blossom and bit off the tiny end. Then she touched it with the 
tip of her tongue. 

‘‘Hummingbirds are very fond of the tiny drop of sweetness 
that is in each honeysuckle blossom. So you see I am able to 
enjoy the taste of nectar as hummingbirds do.”’ 

The children were delighted. 

‘‘What a lovely birthday present you made for me,’’ she went 
on. ‘‘You have given me something I can SMELL and FEEL 
and HEAR and TASTE. Thank you, Susie and Jack, for such 
a wonderful gift.’’ ; ; 

Flora Robinson Collier 
a) How did Grandmother know what her birthday present was? 
b) How did Grandmother taste her present? Have you ever done that? 


You might have the pupils find pictures in old magazines of other things that the 
children might have got for Grandmother — that she could hear; that she could smell; 
that she could taste; that she could feel. A chart for each could be made. 


Prepare a work sheet with pictures of things that can be heard and pictures of 
foods; for example: 


a bird in a cage fruit 

a music box vegetables 
a piano cake 

a Tadio, ete: butter, etc. 


Pupils circle things they can hear and put an X on things they can taste. 


a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 


gate gas gum golf 
goal good guess gay 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.’’ 
Repeat the list. 
Have pupils repeat each word after you. 


b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as gate. Say these words in groups of three: 


Gi) get (ii) car (iii) garden = (iv) gun 
horse gaze guy farm 
gown guest best God 
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Use page 26, 
My First 
Practice Book 





Independent 
Activity 


a) Have the pupils listen, as you say each of the following sentences, to hear 
all the words that have the same beginning sound as the word gate. After each sen- 
tence pupils say just the g words. 


Suggested Sentences: 


(1) Garnet bought gasoline at the garage. 
(ii) Girls were giggling in the garden. 
(iii) The gopher got under the gate. 

(iv) Have you ever seen ghosts playing golf? 


b) Say the following rhyme. Have the pupils repeat it with you. Then have 
them say all the words in it which start with the sound represented by the letter g. 


Gary had a little goat, 
Gertrude had a gown. 

Gary gave his goat some gum. 
Gertrude went to town. 


Show the pupils the picture that is at the top left of the page. As the pupils point 
to it, tell them that this picture is at the left of the page. Have them say the names of 
the fowl —hen, goose. Tell them to point to the picture beside the first one. Tell them 
that this picture is on the right side of the page. Have them say the names — boy, girl. 
Continue in this manner guiding the pupils from left to right until they have said the 
name of each picture. 





Second Row: left — gate, door; right — goat, cow 
Third Row: left — garden, house; right — gun, hoe 
Fourth Row: left — guitar, piano; right — gas pump, cash register 


Have the pupils look at each row from left to right answering the following ques- 
tions with a word that begins like ghost. Have them say the word only. 


(1) What sat on its nest? (goose) 
(11) Who went to school? (girl) 
(111) Through what did the boy walk? (gate) 
(iv) What lived on the farm? (goat) 
(v) Where did the boy wait for his friend? (garden) 
(vi) What did the man carry? (gun) 
(vil) What did the boy play? (guitar) 
(vill) Where did the service station operator go? (gas pump) 


Have the pupils mark the pictures in each square whose names begin like ghost. 








Poem 





Use page 27, 
My First 


Practice Book 





Re-use page 9, 


My First 
Practice Book 
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Repeat the following poem. The first two lines must be read very slowly and 
rather heavily; the next three lines quickly and lightly. Have the pupils listen and 
form a mental picture of each clock. Discuss briefly these pictures, and what helped 
the pupils to make them (the intonation and rhythmical patterns of your voice). 

Ask a few pupils to say the second line and the last two lines to show the differ- 
ence between the big clock and the little one. 

Repeat the poem having the pupils join in on the last line. 


THE BIG CLOCK 


Slowly ticks the big clock; 

Tick-tock, tick-tock! 

But Cuckoo clock ticks double quick; 

Tick-a-tock-a, tick-a-tock-a, 
tick-a-tock-a, tick! 


Author Unknown 


Draw the pupils’ attention to the three people at the top of the page: mother, 
father, and boy. Have them tell things that would belong to mother, such as dress, 
purse; to father, such as trousers, pipe; to a child, such as toys, cap. Tell the 
pupils that many objects are grouped together because they belong in a certain place 
or to someone. Guide them to notice and express the fact that each item on the page 
belongs to the mother, father, or boy. Have the pupils name the items from left to right 
in each row saying to whom they belong. 

Tell the pupils that all the mother’s things are to have a red line under them. 
Have them draw a red line under the mother’s picture so they will remember how her 
things are to be marked when they mark the rest of the page independently. Draw a 
blue line under the picture of the father and later under all his things. The boy’s 
things are to be marked with a green line. Have them put a green line under the pic- 
ture of the boy. 

Have them mark the page independently. 


Use this page as an aid in classifying objects by having the pupils mark the 
pictures as directed. 


(a) Put a red X on all the pictures of people on this page. 

(b) Put a blue X on each picture of a living animal. 

(c) Mark the things that we wear on our hands with a purple X. 
(d) Mark the things that make an engine go with a brown X. 

(e) Mark the food that we eat with a black X. 

(f) Put an orange X on the things that we see in the sky at night. 


Discuss the page with the pupils so that they understand how objects are grouped 
together (classified). 


6. Purpose: to teach pupils to use all their senses while listening. 


Suggested Procedure: 





Have the pupils listen to each of the following poems. Have them decide whether @ 
the poem makes them use their eyes (seeing), their ears (hearing), their noses (smell- 
ing), their mouths (tasting), or their feeling or several of their senses. Discuss some 
other things that smell nice, taste sweet, sound pleasant, look pretty and feel good. 


seeing THE SQUIRREL 
hearing Whisky, frisky, 
Hippity hop, 
Up he goes 


To the tree top! 


Whirly, twirly, 
Round and round, 
Down he scampers 
To the ground. 


Furly, curly, 
What a tail! 

Tall as a feather, 
Broad as a sail! 


Where’s his supper? 

In the shell, 

Snap, cracky, 

Out it fell. ¢ 


Author Unknown 


seeing 1’"M GLAD THE SKY IS PAINTED BLUE 
feeling I’m glad the sky is painted blue, 
And the earth is painted green, 
smelling With such a lot of nice fresh air 


All sandwiched in between. 


Author Unknown 


feeling LITTLE JACK FROST 


Little Jack Frost went round and round, 

Spreading white snow on the frozen ground, 
Nipping the breezes, icing the streams, 

And chilling the warmth of the sun’s bright beams. 


But when Dame Nature brought back the spring, 
Brought back the birds to chirp and sing, 
Melted the snow and warmed the sky, 

Then Little Jack Frost went pouting by. 


Author Unknown 


tasting 
seeing 


hearing 


feeling 


tasting 


Use page 28, 


My First 
Practice Book 
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A SNACK 


Three plum buns 

To eat here at the stile 

In the clover meadow, 

For we have walked a mile. 


One for you, and one for me, 
And one left over: 

Give it to the boy who shouts 
To scare sheep from the clover. 


Christina Georgina Rossetti 
or 


Hippety-hop to the barber shop, 
To get a stick of candy, 

One for you and one for me, 
And one for sister Mandy. 


Mother Goose 


Have the pupils place their markers under the first row. Ask them to point to the 
picture on the left, then to the middle one and finally to the one at the right. Tell 
them that they will do each row in this same order, moving from left to right. 

Ask the pupils what all the pictures on this page are (parts of the body). Have 
them mark the picture that answers each of the following questions: 


Row 1: a) 
b) 
Cc) 


Row 2: a) 
b) 
c) 


Row 3: a) 
b) 
c) 


Row 4: a) 
b) 
c) 


What do we use when we hear a bird singing? 
Which is used when we say something? 
Which did the boy use when he felt something soft? 


Which did the boy use when he tasted the good pie? 
Which did the girl use when she smelled the roses? 
Which did the boy use who crossed the street safely? (both) 


Which did he use when he said, ‘‘Ouch, the stove is hot!’’? 
Which did she use when she said, ‘‘M-m-m. This candy is good!’’? 
Which did she use when she said, ‘‘This feels sharp’’? 


Which did he use when he said, ‘‘This is salty’’? 
Which did she use when she said, “‘This is a good television show’’? 
Which did he use when he said, ‘‘What are you cooking, Mom?’’ 


a) Refer to Picture B. Centre the discussion on the shell. Ask the pupils how 
they know it is a shell (looks lke one). Guide them to realize that there are other 
ways besides seeing that help us tell what something is. Have the pupils close their 
eyes — how could they tell this was a shell if they couldn’t see it, feel it, or even 


hear it. Lead the pupils to realize that we use different senses to help us know what e 
things are. 





b) Refer to Picture E. Have the pupils discuss some of the different types of 
toys that are in the shop. Then have them imagine that they cannot see these toys. 
They have to guess what each toy is by either feeling the toy or listening to the sound 
it makes. Have the pupils describe in their own words how each toy would sound or 
feel. To promote smoothness of expression, encourage pupils to think first of what 
they want to say. 





bear pans football How would they 
guitar iron beach ball describe these so 
accordion tractor baseball that they can be 
globe hammer ping pong ball told apart? 

saw doll 


c) Refer to Picture A. Tell the pupils that, as they look at this picture, you 
want them to think what they might have heard if they had been there — the sound of 
the car motor, shouts or laughing of children, baby crying, mother or father talking, 
car door banging, birds singing, etc. 

Discuss whether they might have smelled anything? felt anything? 


If any pupils seem to have difficulty with this exercise, use other pictures in the 
same way. 


9. Purpose: to have the pupils match several phrases on cards to the same ones in the ( 
composition written at the beginning of the block, and to realize that we move our eyes 
from left to right when we look at anything written. 

Choose several phrases from the composition and print them on cards. Have a 
pupil choose a card and show in which direction he would move his eyes when looking 
at it. Tell him what is on the card. Then have him find the matching phrase on the 
chart. Encourage him to start at the left of each line and move his eyes to the right. 

Repeat this procedure with other phrases. Ensure that all pupils have practice 
in this activity. 
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BLOCK VIII 


1 DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


| Picture H 1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Lead the pupils to surmise what has happened 
ae ae | in this family situation. Have them relate the happening here to similar personal ones 


Theme: There 
are times when 
people cannot 

be interrupted 

in their work 


Suggested 
topics 


Poem 


that they may have experienced. 

Guide them to realize that there are times when all people, children and adults, 
have to work alone and not be interrupted. Relate to school situations when the tea- 
cher is busy with other pupils and some pupils must work on their own. 

Encourage the pupils to think about the feelings people have when they are inter- 
rupted — feelings such as anger, annoyance, frustration, perhaps amusement. 


2. Writing The composition will vary according to the discussion. 
One of the following topics may be chosen: 


a) times when people cannot be interrupted; 
or b) what happened to the mother and children shown in the picture; 
or c) a list of things children do to help mother or father when they are too 
busy to be interrupted; 
or d) achild’s experiences or those of his family in a similar situation to that 
shown in the picture. 


3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils. Sweep your 


hand or ruler from left to right as you read. 

If necessary, revise the composition with the pupils, putting it in proper sequence 
or adding one or two descriptive words. 

Question the pupils briefly to check their memory of what was written. For this 
situation, questions about feelings likely would be appropriate. 

Some pupils may begin to recognize words. If so, accept this, but do not make 
the other pupils feel inferior because they cannot do the same. 


4. Activities a) Read the poem: 


THE CLOCK 


Tick, tock, tick, tock, 
Merrily sings the clock; 

It’s time for work, 

It’s time for play, 

So it sings throughout the day. 
Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

Merrily sings the clock. 


Author Unknown 
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Suggested 
work sheet 


rel 





ii LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Ae a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 
kitten kin keg kilt 
key kid keep kind 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.”’ 
Repeat the list. 
Have pupils repeat each word after you. 


b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as kitten. Say these words in groups of three: 


(i) late (ii) kink (ii1) killdeer (iv) kindergarten 
keen sat mind kettle 
king kerchief kite tub 
2. Tell the pupils to listen as you say each of the following sentences to hear all 


the words that have the same beginning sound as the word kite. After each sentence 
have the pupils say just the k words. 


Sentences: 


a) Ken came to the cabin in the camp. 
b) The collie and the cat had collars. 
c) Connie can drink cold coffee. 

d) Kay can cook cabbage and corn. 


(Note: This is auditory only. Therefore, the spelling is immaterial; the k-sound is 
represented in writing by both c and R.) 


Say the following rhyme. Have the pupils repeat it with you. Then have them 
say the words which start with the same sound as the word kitten. 


The king is in his castle 
He calls for cake for lunch. 
Cookies, carrots, candies 
All for him to munch. 


Prepare a sheet of pictures whose names begin with the k-sound and the g-sound. 
Have pupils mark the pictures whose names begin with the k-sound. 


3. Purpose: to have the pupils describe different feelings in their own words. 
Suggested Procedure: 


Recall the story of ‘‘The Little Red Hen’’ (see Block IV, Lesson 7, page 41). 
Tell the pupils that the hen had different feelings in different parts of the story. 

Ask: 

How do you think the Little Red Hen felt when — 


a) she found the wheat? (happy, excited, pleased, delighted, good, glad, joyful) 
b) the animals refused to help her? (sad, unhappy, cross, disappointed, angry) 
c) the grain grew into so many plants? (pleased, happy, etc.) 


d) she had carried the heavy sack of wheat to the miller? (pleased, tired) 67 


e) the bread was baking and smelling delicious? (hungry, pleased, excited, 
impatient) 

How would the other animals feel when they knew they could not have any of 
the delicious bread? (disappointed, angry, cross, foolish, jealous of the hen and her 
chicks) 


Tell the story ‘‘The Three Billy-Goats Gruff’’ to the class. Try, through voice 
inflection when using the same words each time, to convey the feelings that the goats 
had as they crossed the bridge. Have the pupils practise saying the repetitive lines 
as the little goat, the second goat, and the biggest goat would say them. Then ask the 
pupils to play the roles of the goats and the troll using their voices to show fear, anger, 
courage, and joy. 





Story THE THREE BILLY-GOATS GRUFF 


Once upon a time three billy-goats lived on a hillside near 
ariver. One goat was very little, one was middle-sized, and 
the other was VERY LARGE. 

Every day the billy-goats crossed a bridge to get to the 
green pasture on the other side of the river. 

One day when the very little billy-goat started across the 
bridge, trip-trap, trip-trap, trip-trap, an ugly troll jumped out 
and said angrily, ‘‘l’M GOING TO GOBBLE YOU UP!”’ 

‘Don’t eat me,’’ pleaded the very little goat. ‘‘Wait for 
my bigger brother.” 

‘*All right. Be off with you!’’ said the troll. 

When the second billy-goat came along, Trip-Trap, Trip- 
Trap, the troll jumped out and said, ‘‘I’M GOING TO GOB- 
BEERYOUUPY 

“Don’t eat me!’’ said the middle-sized goat. ‘‘Wait for 
my big brother.” 

‘*All right. Be off with you!’’ said the troll. 

Soon the biggest billy-goat came along, TRIP-TRAP, 
TRIP-TRAP, TRIP-TRAP. The troll jumped out and said , 
“?M GOING TO GOBBLE YOU UP!”’ 

The biggest billy-goat shouted, 

‘‘Well, come then, if you want to fight! 

I’ve got two horns to set you right. 

And I’ve got two great big stones 

And [’1l crush you to bits, body and bones!’’ 

And he ran at the troll and butted him with his horns and 
kicked him with his feet and crushed him to bits, body and 
bones, and tossed him into the river. 

And that was the end of the troll. 








Use page 29, 
My First 
Practice Book 





Independent 
Activity 
Suggested 
Activity 


Suggested 
work sheet 





Use page 30, 
My First 


Practice Book 





Say several words beginning with either the sound represented by the letter k or 
the letter g. Have the pupils say whether the words begin the same as the word go 
or come. 


a) give, guess, good 

b) can, cook, kick 

c) get, gay, gift 

d) key, coin, cub 

e) gold, guest, gather 
f) cone, candle, cart 

g) giggle, gallop, golf 
h) canary, cover, cut 


Have the pupils use markers for this page. Guide them to look at the key picture 
at the left in each row. Have them say the names of the rest of the pictures aloud as 
they move from left to right. Have them say the names of the pictures in each row that 
have the same beginning sound as the name of the key picture at the left. Do the page 
orally. Then have the pupils circle the pictures in each row whose names begin with 
the same sound as the key picture at the left. 

Have the pupils find pictures of animals whose names start with the same sounds 
as go and come. (Some pupils may, by this time, be recognizing the letters that rep- 
resent sounds and may be thinking of g, for example. They may choose a picture of a 
giraffe because it is spelled with a g, but do not accept this. Point out that the be- 
ginning sound is not the same as that of go.) 

You may wish to prepare a page of pictures of animals and have pupils mark the 
appropriate pictures. 


Tell the pupils that you are going to say the names of some objects that belong 
together and of one that does not. Have them say the names of the related objects, 
telling why they belong together. It is most important that the pupils give a correct 
explanation of why the three things belong together. Example: 

When pig, table, horse, dog are said, the pupils should give an explanation simi- 
lar to one of the following: 


a) Pig, horse and dog go together because they are animals. 
b) Pig, horse, dog. They are animals. 
c) Pigs, horses, and dogs are animals. 


Suggested groups of words: 


a) rose, pansy, tulip, stone 

b) tree, star, sun, moon 

c) pencil, eraser, pen, chalk 

d) table, chair, couch, seat 

e) fork, dish, plate, bowl 

f) refrigerator, stove, bed, sink 


Have the pupils look at the three pictures at the top of the page, noticing how 
each picture is marked. Discuss several of the objects pictured below the line, deci- 
ding whether the object belongs in the sandbox, with the boy playing ball, or in the 
playhouse. Have the pupils circle the toys used when playing house, underline the 
toys used in the sandbox, and put an X on the toys used when playing ball. 

Have the pupils complete the page independently. Discuss the page when it is 
completed. (Some pictures will not be marked.) 
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Use Picture D, Discussion Motivators. Recall briefly the composition that was 
written and the discussion held previously. Question the pupils about the different 
feelings some of the children in the playground seem to have. 


a) Direct their attention to the boy in the lower left corner of the picture. Have 
them find and point to this boy in their own pictures. Encourage them to use different 
words to describe how he feels and tell why they think he is happy (his face, the 
smile, the position of his body). 


b) Have them look at the three boys in the lower right corner. Ask questions 
such as: How do you think they feel? Why do you think this? What might have hap- 
pened to make them feel this way? 





c) Direct their attention to the girl standing alone near the hopscotch area. 
Encourage them to discuss her feelings, and why they think she feels this way. 


Encourage the pupils to speak in complete thought patterns. It is easier to do 
this if they think about what they want to say first. Do not be dogmatic about this as 
you do not want to discourage spontaneity and make pupils self-conscious. Suggest 
only. 

Use other pictures in the same way; for example, Pictures A, B, C, F, G lend 
themselves very well to this activity. 


8. Purpose: to teach the pupils to recognize emotional reactions of characters as they 
listen to a story. 





Suggested Procedure: 


Direct the pupils to listen as you read the following story and think about how 
the toys felt. 

Read the story in sections as indicated; after each section has been read, ask 
the questions. Discuss the clues in the story that help us to know the feelings ex- 
pressed. Encourage use of precise and colorful words. Insist on pupils listening to 
each other. Do not repeat pupil answers. 


Story THE BAD LITTLE DRAGON 
Section 1 Most dragons live in the forest. This one lived in a house. 
Most dragons are very long and fat. This one was small 
and thin. 


That’s because he was a toy dragon. He lived in the play- 
room next to Ronnie’s bedroom. There were a lot of other 
animals in the room too. 

There was a teddy bear. 

There was a woolly dog. 

There was a rabbit who stood on his hind legs all the time. 

All these animals were happy until Ronnie’s daddy gave 
him a dragon for his birthday. 


Questions a) How did the animals feel before the dragon came? 
b) How did the dragon feel? (We don’t know yet — there are no clues to tell us.) 


Section 2 At first the animals were glad to see someone new. But 
they soon stopped being glad. The dragon did not smile. He 
did not speak. He did not shake hands. Instead, he ran around 
the room lashing his tail and spitting fire. 
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Questions 


Section 3 


Questions 


Section 4 


Questions 


Section 5 


Usually when the lights went out, all the animals came 
out of their corners and played leap-frog, 

and tag, 

and a lot of other games. 

But this night, as soon as the teddy bear slipped out of 
his corner and started to walk across the room trouble star- 
ted. Like a flash, the dragon was after him, lashing his 
tail and spitting fire. The teddy bear ran back to his corner 
fast. 


a) How do the animals feel now? How do you know? 
b) How did the dragon act? How do you think he felt? 
c) How did the teddy bear feel? How do you know? 


The woolly dog came out of his corner. 

The dragon lashed his tail and the woolly dog crawled under 
the table. 

The rabbit hopped out to the middle of the floor. 

The dragon chased him back to his place against the wall. 

The little green rocking horse began to rock across the 
room. 

The dragon lashed his tail and growled. 

The little green rocking horse backed up. 


a) Did the dragon make friends with any of the toys? How do you know? 
b) How do you think the animals felt toward the dragon? 


The next day when the dragon was fast asleep, the teddy 
bear said to the other animals, ‘‘We’ve got to do something 
about this dragon. He must be made to stop lashing his tail 
and spitting fire at us!”’ 

‘*He’s too big for me!”’ said the woolly dog. 

‘*He’s too strong for me!’’ said the rabbit. 

‘‘He’s too fierce for me!’’ said the little green rocking 
horse. 

‘*He may be too big for you,’’ the teddy bear said to the 
woolly dog, ‘‘and he may be too strong for you,’’ he said to 
the rabbit, ‘‘and he may be too fierce for you,”’ he said to 
the little green rocking horse, ‘‘but if we all join together, I 
think we can make him behave.’’ 

Then they all sat quietly in their places waiting for night 
to come. 


a) Why did the teddy bear want to make the dragon behave? 
b) How did the other toys feel about this? 


As soon as the lights went out, all the animals came out 
of their corners together. They started to walk toward the 
dragon from every side of the room. 

The dragon took one look at them all and ran under a chair. 
He did not lash his tail at them and he did not spit fire at 
them. 

When they were all around him, he started to cry. ‘‘Don’t 
hurt me!”’ he sobbed. ‘‘I’m not really bad, I just acted bad. 
But I wouldn’t hurt anyone. I’m too much afraid. I’d like to 
play with you.”’ 

When the other animals heard that, they laughed and 
laughed. 
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When the teddy bear could stop laughing, he said, ‘‘It just 


shows you that you shouldn’t be afraid of anything or anyone, 
for the one you are afraid of may be more afraid than you are.”’ 
The little green rocking horse said, ‘‘Well, now that that’s 
settled, let’s play leap-frog.’’ 
And they did. 


Vicky Metcalf 


Questions a) How did the dragon really feel? 
b) Why did he act so fierce? 
c) How do all the toys feel now? 


As a follow-up activity, the pupils will enjoy dramatizing this story. Do not try 
to have them memorize lines; encourage them to use their own language patterns and 
to help the audience to know how they feel by the way they speak and the way they 
move. 

Use page 31, Discuss the significance of the two faces at the top of the page. Discuss briefly 

My First how the pupils think each child feels and why they think this. Have them complete 
Practice Book the page independently by drawing a mouth on each face to indicate feeling. 





Follow the same procedures as outlined in Block VII, Lesson 9, page 64. 


Do several examples of similar and different word forms on the board, having the 
Use page 32, pupils circle the words in each row which are the same as the first one. 

My First Have the pupils do the first row of words. If they do this with little difficulty, 
Practice Book have them complete the page independently. 





a) Have the pupils complete the following rhymes: 





Gi) This toy 
Belongs to a 


(ii) Don’t play ball 
In the 


(iii) Whoever saw a kitten 
Wearing a 


(iv) Isn’t it fun 
To play in the 


After each has been completed, ask the pupils to say the two rhyming words. 


b) Say a word, pupils give a word that rhymes. Encourage more than one answer. 


(i) dish (wish, fish) 

(11) hop (mop, pop, top) 
(iii) hen (Ben, den, Ken, men, pen, ten) 
(iv) king (ping, ring, sing, wing) 


(v) snake (bake, cake, lake, rake, take) 


be Have pictures displayed on a large chart or in some manner so that the pupils 
Activities can see them easily. (The words chosen must have other words that rhyme with them.) 
The teacher or a pupil points to any picture and says, ‘‘Tell me a word that rhymes 
with ———————_ .”” Individual pupils will say words that rhyme with the name of the 
picture chosen. ¢ 


Sample 
chart 





11. Purpose: to have the pupils listen for clues in a story that will indicate how the 
different characters feel. 


Suggested Procedure: 





Read the sections of the following story, questioning the pupils at the end of 
each section to determine how the characters feel at different times throughout the 
story. Guide the pupils to find clues that indicate various emotional reactions. Relate 4 
these, whenever possible, to personal experiences of the pupils. Encourage the pupils 
to discuss various feelings that one person in the story might have; for example 
Sally, when she is looking for her dishes and when they are found in the cake. 


Story BABY’S SURPRISE 


Section 1 When Sally’s birthday came, Mother gave her-a party. 

What fun Baby had at the party! She liked the tiny red and 
blue dishes that Sally got for her doll. She liked the birthday 
cake, and she laughed and laughed at the little toys that were 
in it. 

When she found a funny little shining duck in her cake, she 
clapped her hands. 


Questions a) How did Baby feel at Sally’s party when Sally got toy dishes? 
b) Do you think Baby knew there were things in the cake? How would she feel when 
she found something in her piece of cake? 


Section 2 Several days after the party, Mother made another cake. It 

was not a birthday cake; it was just an ordinary chocolate 

cake for supper. 
Baby watched Mother make it. 
‘Birthday cake?’’ Baby asked. 
‘‘No, dear,’’ said Mother. ‘‘This is not a birthday cake. 

This is just a cake for supper.”’ 6 
‘*Pretty duck?’’ asked Baby. 
‘‘No, Baby,’’ Mother said. ‘‘This is every-day cake, and 


ie 
every-day cake has no toys in it. Please don’t bother me 


now. I’m busy.’’ 
‘‘Oh,’’ Baby said. She sat down in the corner and just 
looked at Mother putting the batter in the cake pan. 


Questions a) How do you think Baby felt when she saw Mother making another cake? 
b) How did Mother feel when Baby kept bothering her? 
c) How do you think Baby felt when Mother said to stop bothering her? 


Section 3 Just then Mother was called to the door. She left the cake 
on the table and went to see what was wanted. When she 
came back, she put the cake in to bake. 

Sally decided to have a doll party. She wanted her new 
dishes. 

‘*Mother!’”’ she called. ‘‘Have you seen my new dishes? 
I don’t know where they can be.”’ 

‘‘Baby was playing with them here not long ago,’’ Mother 
said. 

Sally looked at Baby in the corner. 

‘She is not playing with them now,’’ she said. ‘‘Do you 
know where my dishes are, Baby?’’ she asked. 

But Baby only said, ‘‘Pretty, pretty!’’ Over and over 
again she whispered, ‘‘Pretty, pretty.”’ 

‘Oh, dear, I can’t find the dishes, Mother. Where can 
they be?’’ Sally puzzled. 

Mother and Sally began to look for the dishes. Then Joe 
and Father came to help, too. The whole family looked for 
those dishes, but not one little red or blue dish could they 
find. 

‘‘Baby, did you do something with my little red and blue 
doll dishes?’’ asked Sally. 

‘Birthday cake! Oh, pretty, pretty!’’ said Baby. 

“Not birthday cake, Baby. Birthday dishes. Do you 
know where they are?’’ Sally asked again. 

‘Tl think she knows something about them,’’ Mother said. 

‘*T wish she could talk,’’ said Sally. 

‘‘Well, don’t be sad, dear,’’ Mother said. ‘‘They can’t be 
far away. We’ll find them. Come and set the table for me 
now. It’s time for supper.’’ 


b] 


Questions a) How would Sally feel when she couldn’t find the dishes? (puzzled, worried, sad, 
unhappy, cross, angry, confused, mixed-up). How did all the family feel? (puzzled). 


Section 4 Soon the table was set, and Sally called the family to 
supper. 

Baby ran to the table. 

‘‘Birthday cake?’’ she asked again. 

‘*Such a baby!’’ said Mother. ‘‘All she can talk about is 
birthday cake.”’ 

Mother asked Sally to bring in the cake. 

‘‘No birthday cake today, Baby,’’ said Mother. ‘‘This is 
just ordinary cake for supper.”’ 

Father began to cut the cake. 

‘“‘Now, what have you put into this cake, Mother?’’ he 
said. ‘‘I can’t cut it. What are these red and blue things in 
the cake?”’ 

‘*Oh!’’ said Mother. 
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‘‘My birthday dishes!’’ said Sally. ‘‘My beautiful birthday 


dishes!”’ 
But Baby said again, ‘‘Pretty, pretty! Birthday cake!’’ 
And so it was! The cake for supper was a birthday cake 
after all. Frances Shelley Wees 
Questions a) How did the family feel when Father cut the cake? 
b) How would Sally feel then? 
c) How did Baby feel? 
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BLOCK IX 


1 DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


: 1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Discuss the situation, directing the pupils’ 
Picture I attention to the little girl in the background trying to keep up with the older children. 


Have them decide why she has only one skate on. 


Theme: Focus attention on: 
Little children . 
like to do what a) the feelings of the older children as indicated by: 
older ones do (i) facial expressions 


(11) body position 


b) the feelings of the young girl as indicated by: 
(i) facial expression 
(ii) body position 


Direct the discussion to personal experiences of the pupils. Encourage them to discuss 
their feelings when they can’t do something an older brother or sister does. Have them 

think about how their younger brothers and sisters sometimes feel and what they can do 
occasionally to make a younger child feel a part of the group. 


Suggested 2. Writing a) Have the pupils write about their own experiences when they couldn’t do 
topics things with older children. Try to include how they felt about this. 
or b) Have them write about how they feel when their younger brothers and sisters 
try to do things with them and can’t keep up to them. 
or c) Write a story about fictional children, one of whom is always getting into 
difficulty because he is too small to do the things the others do. 


3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils. 
Combining Minor revisions may be made such as combining short sentences to make longer 
short sentences ones. Keep revisions simple! 
Question the pupils briefly to help them recall details. 


4. Activities a) Have an oral report of a television program or an actual incident about 
a young child trying to imitate or follow the older ones. 


b) Read the following poem: 
Poem GROWN UP 


I’m growing up, my mother says — 
Today she said I’d grown; 

The reason why is this: Now I 
Can do things all alone. 


And though I’m glad that I don’t need 
Someone to brush my hair 

And wash my hands and face and button 
Buttons everywhere, 
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To help myself instead, 
I hope that I won’t have to try 
TO TUCK MYSELF IN BED. 


Dorothy Aldis 


Ii LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Purpose: to teach pupils to recognize words beginning with the sound represented by 
the letter s. 





a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 


sun simple sand sent 
seven suck soon S1x 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.’’ 
Repeat the list. 
Have pupils repeat each word after you. 


b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as sun. Say these words in groups of three: 


(i) sold (ii) kind (ii) sap (iv) sob 
best salt follow set 
serve sea supper man 
2. Have the pupils listen as you say each of the following sentences to hear all the 


words that have the same beginning sound as the word sun. After each sentence have 
pupils say just the 's words contained in the sentence. 





Suggested Sentences: 


a) Sally saw a soldier and a sailor. 

b) Sarah bought soup and soap on Saturday. 
c) Sam had six cents on Sunday. 

d) Some seeds fell into the sand. 


Have the pupils say other words beginning like supper. Give them guidance in 
thinking of words by suggesting they give children’s names, names of foods, objects 
in the classroom, toys, etc. 


Use page 33, Have the pupils say the names of each picture aloud. Then ask them to say only 


My First the names that begin with the same sound as the word sun. 
Practice Book 


Independent 
Activity 





Have them color only the pictures whose names begin the same as the word sun. 
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Tell the pupils that there are many different types of machines and that when we 
talk about them we must know their correct names and for what they are used. Refer to 
Practice Book page 34. Ask the pupils to say the correct names for the machines on 
this page. Give help if necessary. The names are: 





snow plow, jet airplane, outboard motor, transport 


Use page 34, truck, rocket, crane, bull-dozer, road grader. 
My First 


Practice Book 





Have the pupils say the name of the piece of machinery for each definition given below. 


a) This hauls things. It is a ——————————_ .. (transport truck) 
b) This carries people very quickly from one place to another. It is a 
(jet airplane) 
c) This machine clears snow from railroad tracks. It isa 
(snow plow) 





d) This makes a boat move. It is an ——————————_ .. (outboard motor) 

e) This shoots a man ora satellite into space. It isa 
(rocket) 

f) This machine can push down trees. It is a ——————————_ ..._ (bu ll-dozer) 

g) This machine is used in building roads. It is a ———__—______.. (road 
grader) 

h) This machine can pick up very heavy things and move them. It is a 

. (crane) 


In another lesson, have the pupils describe the work done by these different 
machines. Example: 

Ask, ‘‘What does a rocket do?’’ (It shoots a man into space.) Or one pupil may 
ask the question of another. Rules for good listening must be observed here, as 
several definitions or uses may be given for one machine. Pupils who are good listen- 
ers will not repeat answers already given by another pupil. 


Independent a) On page 34 have pupils color red the machines that have wheels, color green 
Activity those that fly, and color blue those that are left. 


b) Have pupils collect pictures of unusual machines and find out the exact 
names. You may wish to paste these on a chart and write the name of each under the 
picture. 


This chart can be used for many activities; for example, pupils make up riddles 


about the pictures; pupils describe how a machine works; pupils tell where they saw 
a similar machine. 


4. Purpose: to teach the pupils to note details as they listen. 





Suggested Procedure: 


Tell the pupils that you are going to read a story and that you are going to ask 
questions to see how well they listen. 

Read the story in sections as indicated; after each section has been read, ask 
the questions. If pupils cannot answer the questions, re-read the entire section before 
asking the questions again. 
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Story 


Section 1 


Questions 


Section 2 


Questions 


Section 3 


THE LITTLE BROWN SHOES 


There was once a pair of little brown shoes. They sat in 
a store window very proudly. On the left was a pair of shiny 
black shoes, and on the right was a pair of smooth white 
shoes, and in front was a pair of bright red shoes. 


a) What were in the store window? 
b) How many pair of shoes were in the window?. 
c) What colors were they? 


One day a little girl came into the store with her mother 
and said she wanted a new pair of shoes. So the salesman 
went to the window and got out the little brown shoes and 
tried to put them on her feet. But the little girl said, “Theyre 
too tight!” and pushed them away. So the man put them back 
and got her the shiny black shoes. They went right on her 
feet, and she held them out in front of her and smiled and 
stroked them and went out with her mother without ever look- 
ing in the window, where there was an empty place now on 
the left of the little brown shoes. 

Next day a very small boy came in for a pair of new shoes. 
The salesman got out the little brown shoes and tried them 
on, but the boy said, ‘‘They’re too big!’’ and laughed and 
kicked them off on the floor. So the man got him the smooth 
white shoes, and they fit just right. The little boy went out 
talking happily and without ever looking in the window, where 
there was now an empty place on the right and an empty place 
on the left of the little brown shoes. 

Soon after, a little girl came in with her mother, and her 
mother said, ‘‘We must have a new pair of shoes for school.’ 
So the salesman got the little brown shoes and tried them on. 

‘*Are they too tight?’’ 

“‘No,’’ she said. 

‘‘Are they too loose?’’ 

NO 

‘Do they feel good?’’ 

““Yes, but I don’t want little brown shoes. I want bright 
red shoes!’’ And she began to cry. 

So the salesman got her the bright red shoes, and they were 
just right, and she began to laugh and prance around and look 
at herself in the mirror. And when she skipped out of the 
store she didn’t glance at the window, where now there was 
an empty place on the left and an empty place on the right 
and an empty place in front of the little brown shoes. The 
little brown shoes were all alone in the window. 


a) Which shoes did the first little girl buy? Why did she not take the brown shoes? 

b) Which shoes did the very small boy take? Why did he not take the brown shoes? 

c) Which shoes did the little girl get for school? Why did she not take the brown shoes? 
d) Which shoes were left in the store window now? 


Then, after a long, long time, a little boy came into the 
store with his mother, and she said he needed a new pair of 
shoes and that they must be very sturdy for he was an active 
boy. So the salesman got out the little brown shoes and tried 
them on. 

‘*Are they too tight?’’ 





Questions 








Poem 
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‘*Are they too loose?’’ 

SON Oues 

‘*Are they just right?’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the little boy, smiling from ear to ear; ‘‘they’re 
just right. They’re my shoes.’’ 

And he went running out of the store while his mother called, 
‘‘Wait, wait, till I pay for the little brown shoes!’’ He danced 
around in front of the window, which was now empty, and when 
she came out he ran ahead. 

He ran on the walk, and he ran on the grass, and he raced 
up the gravel path to his house. All that day he and the little 
brown shoes did things together. At supper time they came 
home, so tired that the boy could scarcely pull one little brown 
shoe after the other. 

The little brown shoes sat under the bed where the boy had 
placed them. Tomorrow they would run and leap and play with 
the boy again--- and the next day and the next day and the 
day after that. This was just what they had hoped would hap- 
pen when they stood in the store window and waited for some- 
one who was just right to come along for them. The little 
brown shoes were very happy. 


Adele and Cateau deLeeuw 
(adapted) 


a) What questions did the salesman ask the little boy when he tried on the brown shoes? 
b) What did the boy say about his new brown shoes? 
c) How did the boy and the brown shoes feel when they were doing things? 


Print several words and phrases found in the composition on cards. Have the 
pupils try to match these words and phrases with ones in the composition. Always 
tell the pupils what the words are but do not insist on recognition of them. 


Have the pupils listen as you say each of the following sentences, to hear all 
the words that have the same beginning sound as the word zipper. After each sentence 
have the pupils say the z words contained in the sentence. 


Suggested Sentences: 


a) Zilda’s zinnias grew in the garden. 
b) Zeke saw a zebra in the zoo. 
c) Please zip this zipper. 


Say this poem. Have the pupils listen for the words starting with the same 
sound as zero. 


MY ZIPPER SUIT 


My zipper suit is bunny brown — 
The top zips up, the legs zip down. 
I wear it every day. 

My daddy brought it out from town. 
Zip it up, and zip it down, 

And hurry out to play. 


Marie Louise Allen 
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7s Briefly discuss the pictures on page 35. Make sure the children know the names 
- of all the animals and their young. Have them mark, in some way, the adult animal and 
Use page 35, the young animal that belong together (for example, by joining them with a line, coloring 
My First both adult and young the same color). | 


Practice Book 





8. Tell the pupils that you are going to tell a story while they look at two pages in 
their Practice Book. When you mention something in the story that is on one of these 
pages, they are to mark it. (Be sure the pupils understand that they must look for the 
pictures on both facing pages. For example, the picture of mother pig is on page 36, 

Use pages 36-37, but the second picture to be marked, namely, the first little pig in his striped jacket, 


My First is on page 37.) Tell the story ‘‘The Three Little Pigs’’ in sections. 
Practice Book 








Check quickly at the end of each section to see whether the correct pictures 
have been marked. Have the pupils use a red crayon when marking pictures in the 
first section, blue in the second, and green in the third for checking convenience. 


The details for the pupils to mark on their pages are underlined in the story. 





Story THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 


Section 1 Once upon a time a mother pig waved good-bye to her three 
little pigs who went off to find homes for themselves. 
**Good-bye,’’ said the first little pig who was wearing his 
new striped jacket. ( 
‘*Good-bye, Mother,’’ said the second little pig. He felt 
very dressed-up in his new sailor cap and trousers with two 
big buttons. 
“‘Good-bye,’’ called the third little pig, who was wearing 
overalls with cuffs on the bottom and a cap on his head. He 
looked ready for work. 

















Section 2 The first little pig met a man with some straw. He gave 
the straw to the little pig, who made a lovely house of straw. 
The second little pig met a man with some sticks. This 
man kindly gave the sticks to him. Soon the second little 
pig had built a home of sticks for himself. 
The third little pig met a man pushing a wheelbarrow filled 
with bricks. The kind man gave him enough bricks to build a 
strong big house. How good this little pig felt when his house 
was made. 











Section 3 A big bad wolf lived in the forest. He liked to eat little 

pigs. He blew down the straw house and ate up the first 

little pig! Then he blew down the stick house and ate up 

the second little pig! —Then he came to the house of bricks 

and he huffed and he puffed but he couldn’t blow it down. 
He was so very angry that he climbed up on the roof of 

the brick house so that he could crawl down the chimney and 

get the third little pig. é 
The little pig knew what he was trying to do, so he built 

a roaring fire in the fireplace. Then he put a pot of water 
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over the fire to boil. 


Soon down the chimney tumbled the wolf, right into the 
water! That was the end of the big, bad wolf, and the third 
little pig lived happily ever after. 


9. Purpose: to teach pupils to give details in precise statements. 


a) This lesson re-uses some of the Discussion Motivators, but, rather than being 
concerned with the idea of the picture, you now want the pupils to look for details and 
tell what they see in exact terms. 

Guide their thinking about Picture | with questions. 

Examples: 





How many children are there in the picture? What are 
they wearing? How have the two girls fixed their hair? 
What color is the boy’s hair? 


After individual pupils have answered questions, ask one or two pupils to tell 
all the things they see in the picture. Encourage longer, complex sentences rather 
than simple sentences all strung together with ‘‘and.’’ For example, a pupil might 
say: ‘“‘There are three children, a boy and two girls, who are roller skating. But the 
little girl has only one skate and can’t keep up.’’ 

Use Pictures C, E, and F of the Discussion Motivators in the same manner. In 
Picture E, direct attention to the details of specific toys rather than just accepting a 
list of names. 


b) In this lesson have pupils add details to a simple sentence to make meaning 
more precise and interesting. 

Have the pupils turn to page 36 in their Practice Books. Ask for a sentence 
about something on pages 36 and 37. For example: 


I see a wolf. 


Encourage children to add different details: 
I see a big, bad wolf. 
I see a wolf with checkered pants and a coat. 
I see a wolf with a bushy tail and with his mouth open; 
or The house is made of bricks. 
The big house is made of red bricks. 
The big, red house is made of hard bricks; 


and so on. 


10. Purpose: to teach the pupils to note details as they listen. 





Suggested Procedure: 


Tell the pupils that you are going to read a poem and that you are going to ask 
questions to see how well they listen. 

Read each verse of the poem; ask the questions indicated at the end of each 
one. 


2 
4 Poem 


Verse 1 


Questions 


Verse 2 


Questions 


Verse 3 


Questions 


Suggested 
work sheet 


A RAINY DAY 


The chickens run inside the coop 
As fast as they can get 

As soon as it begins to rain, 
They do not like the wet. 


a) What do the chickens do as soon as it begins to rain? 
b) Why do they run inside? 
c) How do they run? 


The horses droop their heads and tails 
And sulk about the rain. 

The cows all gather in the barn 

And won’t go out again. 


a) What do the horses do when it rains? 
b) What do the cows do? 


The kittens sit with ruffled fur. 
The turkeys make a fuss. 
But all the ducks are full of joy 
And come to play with us. 


Marchette Chute 


a) How do the kittens sit? 

b) What do the turkeys do? 

c) How do the ducks feel? Why? 

d) What do the ducks do? Whom do they play with? (us — boys and girls) Why? 


To encourage pupils to remember details, prepare a work sheet with pictures of 
the animals mentioned in the poem plus others. Have the pupils color or mark the 
animals that were mentioned in the poem. 


Suggested Pictures: 
chickens sheep kittens pigs 


horses lambs turkeys wolf 
cows swan ducks dogs 
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BLOCK X 


|! DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


Picture J 1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Discuss what the pupils think has happened 
here. For example: 


— the girls have quarrelled, 
Theme: Many — one of them has had to go home, 
things upset us — someone has said that they cannot play in the sand pile. 


Direct the pupils’ attention to the way the girls may feel 


ae, angry, 
— upset, 
— disappointed. 


Have the pupils think about what will happen shortly: 


— they will have forgotten their troubles, 
— they will play something different somewhere else, 
— they will be just as good friends as before. 


Direct the pupils’ attention to personal incidents similar to the one pictured. Have 
them discuss how they felt and why they felt this way. 


Suggested 2. Writing The writing may be based on pupils’ own experiences or on what they thought 
topics about this picture. 


In writing this composition pay particular attention to sequence. By your ques- 
tions, encourage the pupils to give you the sentences in correct sequence. For ex- 
ample, if the theme is to be a quarrel, a pattern of questioning might be: 





Who are we writing about and what were they doing? 
What unpleasant thing happened? 

What did they do? 

Will they stay angry? What will happen next? 


Sequence 3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils. Make any re- 
visions necessary to make the sequence of the happenings accurate. Ask questions 
that will establish the order in which incidents took place. 
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Poem 





4. Activities a) Discuss what might happen in a situation like the one pictured in the 
following poem. 


TWO IN BED 


When my brother Tommy 
Sleeps in bed with me, 
He doubles up 
and makes 
himself 
exactly 
like 
a 
V 


And ’cause the bed is not so wide, 
A part of him is on my side. 


A, Bh Ooss 
Il LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Purpose: to have the children listen to follow directions. 
Suggested Procedure: 


Give the pupils a piece of paper and have them fold it in four squares. In each 
square, have them draw a simple outline of a house such as the one pictured here. 


Tell the pupils that you will tell them something about each house. They are to 
listen and finish each picture as you have described it for them. Give directions once 
only. If some pupils ask you to repeat, tell them not to worry about this picture, but 
remind them to listen more closely for the next. 


Picture 1. The yellow house had red flowers growing in front of it. 

Picture 2. The house had a door, a chimney, and a window. 

Picture 3. A big tree grew beside this house. 

Picture 4. This house was brown. It had two trees beside it. 
Green bushes grew in front of this brown house. 


If the pupils have difficulty listening as directed, have them tell you first what 
they will do in each picture. 


¢ 
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Other Make work sheets, showing an outline only, of cars, trucks, or buses. Have the 
Activities children listen as you describe each one. Have them mark or color the objects as 


directed. Example: 


Picture 1. The truck was brown. It was going under a bridge. 
Picture 2. This truck stopped near a big tree. The tree had a black 
trunk and green leaves. 
etc. 


If you have at least one pupil who is able, have this pupil give the directions to 


the others. 
2. a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 
fun feed four fan 
fast fish find few 


ce 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.”’ 


Repeat the list. 
Have the pupils repeat each word after you. 


b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as fun. Say these words in groups of three: 


(i) fat (ii) land (iii) five (iv) fix 
space fancy feel was 
full fence back fact 


Tell the pupils that you are going to show them some words, one at a time, that 
are in their composition. The word will then be covered and they are to try to find, 
from memory, the same word in the composition. Begin with words that are quite dif- 
ferent in configuration such as: 


a (a 


Prepare sheets on which you have printed five or six words many times in random 
order. Print four of the words on the chalkboard in different colors. Have the pupils 
circle in red all the words that are the same as the one in red on the board, and so on. 


Suggested 
work sheets 


4. Purpose: to have the pupils listen to a jingle and do the actions as directed. 


Suggested Procedure: 





a) Recite the jingle at a fairly quick pace. Observe the reactions of the pup- 
ils. Note those who apparently recognize no absurdities. 


b) Instruct the pupils to listen carefully as you repeat the jingle, and to do 
just the things that they can do. Caution them not to try to do impossible things. 
Observe those who misinterpret ‘‘touch’’ by reaching for the ceiling. 


c) Repeat the jingle, encouraging the pupils to say it with you. Have them do 
the actions that the jingle suggests. 
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Use page 38, 
My First 


Practice Book 








ACTION JINGLE 


Bend your finger; 
Bend your arm; 
Bend your uncle; 
Bend your farm. 


Touch the ceiling; 
Touch the floor; 
Touch your elbow; 
Touch a store. 


Close your left hand; 
Close your right; 
Close the morning; 
Close the night. 


Tap a chipmunk; 
Tap a tree; 

Tap your forehead; 
Tap your knee. 


Tell the pupils to listen, as you say each of the following sentences, to hear all 
the words that have the same beginning sound as the word fire. After each sentence, 
have them say just the “i words.”’ 


Suggested Sentences: 


a) Phil had fun at the farm. 

b) The fairy found a feathery fan. 

c) A family of five foxes lived in the field. 
d) Follow the farmer’s fence to the forest. 


Say the following rhyme. Have the pupils repeat it with you. Then have them 
say the words that have the same beginning sound as fan. 


Fisherman, fisherman, 
Catch me a fish, 

A fat one, a funny one, 
Pop it in the dish. 


Have the pupils circle all the things whose names begin with the same sound as 
the word fall. When the page has been completed, have the pupils say the names of 
the pictures that they have circled. 


Have the pupils listen for the rhyming words as you say the first verse of the 
action jingle used in Lesson 4. 

Repeat each of the next verses, having the children tell you the rhyming words 
in each verse. If the pupils have difficulty finding the rhyming words in poems or 
jingles, repeat some of the following rhymes, having the children find the rhyming 
words in each verse. 





Use page 39, 
My First 
Practice Book 


Use page 40, 
My First 
Practice Book 





1 SAW A SHIP A-SAILING i 


I saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea, 

And oh! it was laden 

With pretty things for thee! 


There were raisins in the cabin, 
And apples in the hold; 

The sails were made of silk, 

And the masts were made of gold. 


The four-and-twenty sailors 
That stood between the decks, 
Were four-and-twenty white mice, 
With chains about their necks. 


The captain was a duck, 

With a jacket on his back; 

When the ship began to sail, 

The captain cried, ‘‘Quack! quack!’ 


Nursery Rhyme 


b) WINTER c) A pretty brook was running at play 
With little Jack Frost on a cold winter’s 

Whenever a snowflake leaves day. 

the sky It stopped to rest at the foot of the hill 
It turns and turns to say Making a pond all quiet and still. 

‘*Good-bye, ‘*Aha!’’ said Jack Frost, ‘‘Now isn’t 
Good-bye, dear clouds, so cool this nice?”’ 

and gray.”’ And quickly he turned the water to 
Then turns and hastens on its way. ice. 

Unknown Unknown 


Have the pupils say the names of the pictures in each box, moving from left to 
right across the rows. Use markers if necessary. 

Have them underline the pictures in each box if the names rhyme. They may 
then color the two pictures in each box only if the names rhyme. 


Have the pupils look at the pictures in the square at the left in the first row. 
Ask them the name of each picture. Then ask what all these things could be called 
(food). Try to make a finer distinction of classification for each item by asking what 
an apple is. If the pupils answer that it is food, have them then differentiate between 
an apple, and a carrot (fruit, vegetable). 
Have them look at the square at the right in the first row. Ask them what the 
three things are (food). 
What are grapes? — food — fruit 
beets? — food — vegetable 
milk? = sfood = -drink 


Have the pupils put a red X on the picture in each square that fits the definition 
given. 


Row 1. a) All of these are foods but only one is a fruit. Mark the fruit. 
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Use page 41, 
My First 
Practice Book 





b) All of these are foods but only one is a vegetable. Mark it. 


Row 2. a) All of these are animals but only one of them cannot walk. Mark it. 
b) All of these are made by people but only one is a machine. Mark the 
machine. 


Row 3. a) AIl of these are alive but only one is a person. Mark the person. 
b) All of these are alive but only one is an insect. Mark it. 


Row 4. a) AIlI of these are made by people. Mark the furniture. 
b) All of these are made by people but only one thing is clothing. Mark it. 


Check to make sure all pupils understood such words as insect, furniture, and 
clothing. 

Have the pupils mark other items with a different mark at another time. Example: 
Row 1 — a), circle the thing that is a vegetable. Etc. 


Ask the pupils what we call everything on this page (animals). Have them look 
at the first picture at the top. Ask for the difference between a rabbit and a duck. 
Encourage them to give several differences between them. Have them give the differ- 
ence between other animals on this page. Encourage them to speak in complete 
thought patterns. Ask for different ways of expressing a vague expression. Tell the 
pupils that you are going to say two things about the animals in each square and that 
they are to circle the picture of any animals in each square that can do these two 
things. 


Row 1. a) I can hop. | can swim. 
b) I can hop. | can jump. 


Row 2. a) I can leap. | can run. 
b) I can swim. I can fly. 


Row 3. a) I walk slowly. | can swim. 
b) | can leap through the trees. | can run. 


Row 4. a) I like torun. | like to roll over. 
b) I can fly. I can sing. 
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BLOCK Xl 
1 DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 
1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Discuss the rabbits that are shown here. Lead 
the pupils to discuss other kinds of wild animals — ones with which they are familiar 


and whose natural habitat is near (mice, deer, squirrels, skunks, chipmunks) — ones 
whose natural habitat is far away and which are seen by children only in zoos. 


Theme: There Encourage the pupils to give words that describe some of the different animals. 
are many kinds Have them note the animals’ habits — having homes, eating, sleeping — and encourage 
of wild respect for these wild creatures. 
animals The discussion may lead to a consideration of which wild animals can be tamed 


and kept as pets. 


Suggested 2. Writing a) Have the pupils write about 
topics 
(i) wild animals that live near them with which they have had some 
experiences; 
(ii) other wild animals that they have heard about or that live in zoos; 
(iii) how wild animals protect themselves; 
(iv) how wild animals care for their babies; 
(v) how animals are similar to people — they eat, sleep, have families, 
protect and care for the babies, etc. 


or b) Have them list 


(i) different types of wild animals; 

(ii) animals and their homes; 
(111) where different wild animals are found or where they live; 
(iv) words that describe wild animals. 


3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils. Make minor 
revisions, if necessary, such as combining sentences or adding descriptive words. 
Make these revisions with the pupils. 
Question the class briefly about details in the composition. 


4. Activities a) Make a scrapbook of pictures of zoo animals, domestic animals, wild 
animals found in our woods or parks, or of animals and their babies. 


b) Read the following poems: 
Poems IF YOU SHOULD MEET A CROCODILE 


If you should meet a Crocodile 
Don’t take a stick and poke him; 
Ignore the welcome in his smile, 
Be careful not to stroke him. 

For as he sleeps upon the Nile, 
He thinner gets and thinner; 

And whene’er you meet a Crocodile 
He’s ready for his dinner. 


Author Unknown 
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Use page 42, 
My First 


Practice Book 





THE RABBIT 


Brown bunny sits inside his burrow 
Till everything is still, 

Then out he slips along the furrow, 
Or up the grassy hill. 


He nibbles all about the bushes 
Or sits to wash his face, 

But at a sound he stamps, and rushes 
At a surprising pace. 


You see some little streaks and flashes, 
A last sharp twink of white, 

As down his hidy-hole he dashes 
And disappears from sight. 


Edith King 
I! LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 
i a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to words you will say: 
hand heap hunt hill 
hot his honey hog 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.”’ 
Repeat the list. 
Have the pupils repeat each word after you. 


b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as hand. Say these words in groups of three: 


(i) door (ii) hound (ii1) made (iv) hello 
hall jump high ham 
hush hint hen soon 

2. Purpose: to have the pupils listen for the main idea of a riddle. 


Suggested Procedure: 


Repeat the following riddles. Have the pupils listen to the complete riddle 
before deciding which animal or object is described. Have them notice that after the 
first line of each riddle many answers. are possible, but as each successive line is 
heard, the answers are limited, until one answer alone is evident. 

Use page 42 of the Practice Book with this lesson. Have the pupils examine the 
page before you begin; but then insist that they look at you and listen as you read each 
riddle. After each has been read, have the pupils put one line through the correct pic- 
ture. Check after each riddle and discuss how pupils arrived at the answer. 


(a) Sometimes I am wild. 
Sometimes I am tame. 
I like to eat carrots. 
I go hop, hop, hop. (rabbit) 








(b) I have teeth. 71 


I cannot bite. 
You use me every day. 
I keep your hair neat. (comb) 


(c) I live in the woods. 
I can run very fast. 
My baby is called a fawn. (deer) 


(d) I live in the woods. 
I eat fish and roots and berries. 
I have a short, stumpy tail. 
My baby is called a cub. (bear) 


(e) I have tough leather on me. 
I have to be cleaned quite often. 
Boys wear me on their feet. (shoes) 


(f) I have fur. 
I like to climb. 
I see very well in the dark. 
My babies are called kittens. (cat) 


You see me in a circus or a ZOO. 

I can do tricks. 

I am very, very strong. 

I have a trunk. (elephant) 


~— 


(g 


(h 


~— 


You should use me every day. 
I have stiff bristles. 
People use me to keep their hair neat and tidy. 


(brush) 
(1) My babies are called cubs. 
I live in the woods. 
I have a fine bushy tail. (fox) 
Independent Have the pupils circle all the animals on the page and color the other pictures. 
Activity 
a Have the pupils refer to page 4 of their Practice Book. Ask them to look at the 


giraffe and tell some things about it. 


Possible Answers: 





— It is an animal. 

— It has a long neck. 

It is wild. 

It lives in Africa. 

We see giraffes in zoos. 


Take any three points that the pupils have brought out and combine these points into 
one or two sentences. Example: 


a) The giraffe is a wild animal. 
We see it in the zoo. 
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Suggested 
work sheet 





Suggested 
work sheet 


b) The giraffe is an animal with a long neck. 
It lives in Africa. 


Have the pupils select other pictures on this page and tell three things about the 
object. If necessary, guide them through questioning. 

Have individual pupils say three things about any picture. The others are to 
guess the object about which they are speaking. 


Choose some of the descriptive words that pupils used in Lesson 3 and list them 
on the chalkboard. Refer to the words, using them to describe various animals, objects, 
etc. Have the pupils realize how these words make a story more vivid and easy to 
picture in one’s mind. Have them see how our mental picture of ‘‘the dog,’’ changes 
when we write one of these descriptive words with it: 


— the wild dog 

— the big dog 

— the big, black dog 
— the barking dog 

the little, brown dog. 


Write the phrases on the board and read them, but do not expect the pupils to read them. 
Do two or three examples in this way. 


Prepare a page of pictures of things that are hard and soft, or big and little, or 
noisy and quiet. Put a color key on the chalkboard; for example, a big house with a 
red circle around it; a little house witha green circle. Pupils circle the pictures 
that are big, red; those that are little, green. 


a) Tell the pupils to listen as you say each of the following sentences to hear 
all the words that have the same beginning sound as the word happy. After each sen- 
tence have the pupils say just the words beginning with the h-sound. 


Suggested Sentences: 


(i) Henry helped his father catch the hen. 
(ii) He has a new house. 
(111) Harold hit a home run. 
(iv) Happy hopped into the hole. 


b) Say the following rhyme. Have the pupils repeat it with you. Then have 
them say the words that begin with the same sound as hard. 


Harry had a little hat. 

He wore it on his head. 

He wore it here, he wore it there, 
Until he went to bed. 


If you think it necessary, prepare a page with pictures of objects whose names 
begin with A, plus others. 


Suggested ‘‘h words’’: 


hen hat hair hammer horn heart hill 
house head hand haystack hoe hook 








Use page 43, 
My First 
Practice Book 
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Introduce the idea of comparing one thing with another by saying: 


‘‘One day Tommy was playing outside. He saw a man coming down the street 
with a big, big dog. Tommy had never seen one so big. He ran into the house and 
said to his mother, ‘I just saw a dog that was as big as an elephant.’ ’’ Discuss why 
Tommy compared the dog to an elephant. Then have pupils give similar examples, if 
they can. If no one volunteers, give other samples, such as: 


““You smell as sweet as a rose.’’ 

“‘He was as big as a giant.’’ 

‘“‘It was as tall as a skyscraper.’’ 

‘‘The little boy was as noisy as a bull-dozer.’’ 


Then have the pupils turn to page 43. Tell them that they are to listen carefully to 
your directions and mark the picture that they think completes the sentence you say. 


a) Draw a red circle around the picture that completes this sentence, ‘‘It was 
as sweet as ’’ (candy) 


b) Make a red X on the picture that completes this sentence, ‘‘She is as pretty 
Stag ee ICUS) 


Continue in the same way with the other pictures. 


c) ared line --- ‘‘It was as cold as —__—__ ..””" (ice) 

d) a blue circle --- ‘‘It was as huge as ———_———_ ..”’ (elephant) 
e) a blue X --- “‘It was as quiet as -——_———_ .’”. (mouse) 

f) a blue line --- ‘‘It was as sharp as ————_——__ ..”” (knife) 

g) a black circle --- ‘‘It tasted as sour as —————— ..’’ (lemon) 
h) a black X --- ‘‘It shone as brightly as ——————- .”” (sun) 


i) ablack line =—-““‘lt felt as soft as ——————_—___ .."” (kitten) 


Follow the same procedure as suggested in Block X, Lesson 3, page 85. 


Refer to Picture 1, Discussion Motivators. Have the pupils cover up the part of the 
picture showing the little girl. Ask them what they see in this part of the picture (a boy 
and a girl having fun roller skating). Then have them cover the part showing the boy and 
girl. What is seen now? (a little girl trying to skate on one skate) 

Have them remove the cover and look at the entire picture. Ask them what the 
complete picture tells (a little girl is trying to keep up with the bigger children, but 
she could find only one skate and can’t go very fast). 

Guide them to realize that in order to get the idea of the whole picture, they must - 
look at every part and see how the different parts make up a complete story. 

Refer to Picture J. Have them cover one girl, then the other, questioning as 
above. Guide them to see the importance of looking at the entire picture to get the 
complete idea. 

Use other pictures in the same way, if necessary. 


9. Purpose: to teach pupils to listen to all parts of a story before deciding on the main 
idea. 





Suggested Procedure: 
Tell the pupils that you are going to read a story and that you want them to listen é 
and decide what the story is about. 

Explain that just as each part of a picture is important for getting the idea, so 
each part of a story is important. 

Read paragraph one. Ask the pupils what this is about (Farmer Bayard’s Corn). 

Read to the end of paragraph three. Ask what the story is about now (the crows 
getting into the field and how the farmer tries to scare them out). 

Now read to the end of the story. Ask, ‘‘What is the whole story about?”’ (The 
farmer keeps the crows out of his corn by using a scarecrow.) Tell the pupils that we 
call this the ‘‘main idea’’ and that we can’t decide on the main idea until we have 
heard the whole story. 

Ask the pupils to think of a title for the story. The original title is ‘‘Charlie, the 
Searecrow.’’ Others that the pupils may choose are: 


Farmer Bayard’s Idea 

Farmer Bayard Fools the Crows 

Why the Crows Kept out. of the Cornfield 
Scary Charlie, the Scarecrow 


Story Once upon a time there was a farmer. His name was Farmer 
Bayard and he was a very happy farmer because he had planted 
Section 1 tiny, yellow kernels of corn in the springtime, and now he had 


rows and rows of cornstalks. These cornstalks had ears of 
corn on them; large, yellow, juicy ears of corn. 


Section 2 Farmer Bayard was very happy about all the yellow corn é 
in his field, but he was very, very unhappy about all the 
black crows in his field. The black crows were eating all 
the yellow corn, and poor Farmer Bayard would not be able 
to sell the corn after the crows had chewed on each ear. 
He went down to the cornfield and stood in the very middle 
and flapped his arms. This frightened all the crows, and 
they flew away and did not come back as long as Farmer 
Bayard stood there and flapped his arms. 


Section 3 Now a farmer is a very busy person and cannot stand all 
day in his cornfield and flap his arms to scare the crows 
away. Suddenly Farmer Bayard had an idea! He ran out of 
the cornfield, back to the farmhouse, and up to the attic of 
his farmhouse. There he found an old tattered coat that he 
hadn’t worn for years. He also found an old hat with a large 
hole in the top. 

Farmer Bayard ran out to the barn and stuffed the old tat- 
tered coat with hay. He stuffed an old stocking with hay too, 
and put it on top of the coat. It looked just like a head. He 
took a paint brush and made eyes on the stuffed stocking, 
then a nose and a mouth. 

Farmer Bayard nailed this stuffed figure onto a long board. 
Then he went back to the cornfield and stuck the end of the 
board in the ground in the middle of the cornfield. He put the 
old hat, with the hole in the top, on the stuffed stocking head, 
and stood back to admire his work. 

The arms of the old tattered coat flapped in the breeze and 
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scared the crows away. ‘‘I’ll call you Charlie, the Scarecrow,’’ 


said Farmer Bayard. ‘‘You can keep the crows out of my corn- 
field while I do my work.’’ 

Charlie, the Scarecrow, kept the crows out of the cornfield 
and was very happy. Farmer Bayard got his work done and was 
very happy. Only the crows were not happy. 

Ruth Kane 


Use page 44, Have the pupils look at the four words in each square starting at the top left 
My First square on the page. Ask them which two words in the first square look just alike. 
Practice Book Have them circle the two words that are the same. Have the pupils complete the page 


independently. 








ne BLOCK XII 


| DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


; 1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Discuss the situation, directing the pupils’ 
Picture L attention to the extended family unit that includes grandparents. Lead them to suggest 


reasons why the grandparents are there. 


y 


Theme: Family Direct attention to: 
relationships 
extend beyond a) people, other than parents and grandparents, who care for them — aunts, 
the home. uncles, godparents, cousins, family friends, baby-sitter, housekeeper; 


b) how children sometimes feel when they stay with other people; 
c) how the smallest boy in the picture feels; 
d) how the grandparents feel. 
Direct the discussion to include personal experiences the pupils have had when 


staying with someone else and how they felt. Encourage as many pupils as possible 
to participate in this ‘‘extended family experience’’ discussion. 


Suggested 2. Writing The kind of writing will depend on the discussion and the kinds of experiences 
topics that were brought out. It may be: 
a) about going to visit grandparents; é 
or b) about personal experiences of several pupils when staying with other people; 


or c) a fictional story about the boys pictured and what happened while the grand- 
parents were there; 
or d) a letter thanking grandmother for something. 


3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils. Make any neces- 
sary minor revisions with the pupils. Direct their attention to such things as sequence 
of events or details that will help them recall what was written. Keep the discussion 
brief. 

(Some pupils may be recognizing words. Encourage them, but do not make others 
feel inferior.) 


4. Activities a) Pupils make a scrapbook of pictures showing what they do with grand- 
parents or other relatives. 

b) Pupils make a scrapbook of pictures showing what special things they 
do with their grandfather or grandmother such as, building something in Grandfather’s 
work shop, baking in Grandmother’s kitchen. 

c) Read this poem: 


Poem AFTERNOON WITH GRANDMOTHER 


I always shout when Grandma comes, 
But Mother says, ‘‘Now please be still 
And good and do what Grandma wants.”’ 
And I say, ‘‘Yes, I will.’’ 
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So off we go in Grandma’s car. 


‘*There’s a brand new movie quite near by,’’ 
She says, ‘‘that I’d rather like to see.’’ 
And I say, ‘‘So would I.’’ 


The show has horses and chases and battles; 
We gasp and hold hands the whole way through. 
She smiles and says, ‘‘I liked that lots.’’ 
ANCA Sava Cd; tOO.” 


‘*It’s made me hungry, though,’’ she says, 
‘I'd like a malt and tarts with jam. 

By any chance are you hungry, too?’’ 

And I say, ‘‘Yes, I am.’’ 


Later at home my Mother says, 

‘‘T hope you were careful to do as bid. 
Did you and Grandma have a good time?”’ 
And I say, ‘‘YES, WE DID!!!”’ 


Barbara A. Huff 
d) Dramatic play: Visiting Grandmother 


e) Discuss and list family relationship terms — father, mother, brother, 
sister; grandmother, grandfather; aunt, uncle, cousin. 


If LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 


laugh lip leader last 
low land lunch lose 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.’’ 
Repeat the list. 
Have pupils repeat each word after you. 





b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as laugh. Say these words in groups of three: 


(i) handle (ii) leg (111) large (iv) lard 
love lit waste sugar 
lake joke log lift 


c) Tell the pupils to listen, as you say each of the following sentences, to hear 
all of the words that begin with the same sound as the word little. 
Have them say the words that begin with the l-sound. 





Suggested Sentences: 


(i) Leo was a lion who lived long ago. 
(ii) The lady liked the little lamb. 
(111) Linda looked down the lane. 

(iv) Lucy likes lemon and lime candies. 








Story 


Section 1 


Section 2 


d) Repeat the following rhyme. Have the pupils say the rhyme with you. Then 
have them say the words in it which begin like the word let. 


Little Leonard laughs a lot, 

Likes to run and leap, 
Likes to learn his lessons s 
Before he goes to sleep. 


2. Purpose: to teach pupils to listen for a logical sequence. 


Suggested Procedure: 


a) Tell the pupils you are going to read a story called ‘‘Tommy’s Five 
Surprises’’; that you will read just a part at a time and that they must listen to 
be able to tell the things Tommy did and the order in which he did them. 


b) Read the story in sections as indicated. After each section have pupils 
recount, in order, just the main happenings. Lead pupils to see that, in most cases, 
each event follows naturally from the one before. 


c) After the story has been completed, ask pupils to tell Tommy’s surprises in 
the order in which he received them. 


(After each section the main events to be discussed are included for your guidance.) 
TOMMY’S FIVE SURPRISES 


When Tommy Tompson was about to be five years old, his 
mother said to him, ‘“Tommy, what would you like for your 
birthday?”’ 

Tommy thought and thought. 

Finally he said, ‘‘I’d like five surprises for my birthday 
when I am five years old.”’ 

When Tommy’s daddy came home from work, Mother said to 
him, ‘‘What do you think Tommy wants for his fifth birthday?’’ 

‘*A steam shovel?’’? guessed Daddy. 

‘*‘No,’’ said Tommy. 

‘*An airplane ride?’’ guessed Daddy. 

‘‘No, no,’’ said Tommy. 

‘I can’t guess,’’ said Daddy. ‘‘You’ll have to tell me.’’ 

‘‘T want five surprises,’’ said Tommy. 





(Tommy told his mother he wanted five surprises. 
Tommy’s dad came home. 
He couldn’t guess what Tommy wanted.) 


On Tommy’s birthday morning he dressed himself in a hurry, 
then rushed downstairs. 

‘‘Happy Birthday!’’ said Mother as she gave him a bear hug 
and six kisses, one for each birthday and one to grow on. 

‘‘Happy Birthday!’’ said Daddy, giving him six little birth- 
day spanks, one for each birthday and one to grow on. 

Tommy pulled out his chair, and there on its seat was a 
big, flat box tied with red ribbons. On top of the box there 





was a card. é 
‘‘Read it for me,’’? Tommy asked. 
So Daddy read, ‘‘Surprise Number One.’’ 


Section 3 


Section 4 


Section 5 


Tommy untied the ribbons and took off the box top. Inside sd 


he found a bright red sweater with a zipper in front, a bright 
red cap that looked like a space helmet, and two bright red 
mittens with a ‘‘T’’ on the back of each. 


(Tommy got up, dressed, and ran downstairs. 
His mother gave him six kisses. 

His dad gave him six spanks. 

He found his birthday present.) 


When Tommy was ready for school, he waited at the door 
for Mother, who always went across the busy street with him. 
But when Mother came to the door, she said, ‘‘Tommy, if 
you were going to school all by yourself, what would you do 
when you came to the busy crossing?’’ 

‘“*1’d stand on the curb until the light turned green and the 
policeman held up his hand for people to cross. Then I’d go 
straight across the busy street, just like we practised.’’ 

“Surprise Number Two,’’ said Mother. ‘‘Today you walk 
to school all by yourself, because you are five years old, and 
you know just what to do at the crossing.’’ 

So Tommy walked to school all by himself. 


(Tommy got ready for school. 
His mother let him go all alone.) 


He had fun in kindergarten. And when the time came for 
the children to go home, his teacher said, ‘‘Lunch at school 
for everybody, because it’s Tommy’s birthday. His mother 
called all your mothers and they said you could have lunch at 
school.’’ 

The children pulled the tables and chairs into a circle. And 
just as they finished, the door opened and Tommy’s mother 
came in with her arms full of things — food, and birthday nap- 
kins, and even a birthday cake with six red candles on it, one 
for each birthday and one to grow on. 

“Surprise Number Three,’’ said Tommy’s teacher. ‘‘A birth- 
day lunch for Tommy.’’ 


(Tommy’s teacher said they would all have lunch at school. 
Tommy’s mother brought the lunch. 
They had a birthday cake.) 


When Tommy and his mother were driving home from school, 
the snow fell so fast they had to keep the windshield wipers 
going to see where to drive. 

“*T think [’1l tell you what surprise number four will be,’’ 
said Mother to Tommy. ‘‘You’ll have so much fun thinking 
about it. When Daddy gets home from the office, we are all 
going out to Grandpa’s farm for the weekend.”’ 

When Tommy got up from his afternoon rest, the snow was 
still falling. He watched at the window for Daddy to come 
home. And when he came, Tommy saw that he drove the car 
right into the garage and closed the door. 

“‘Aren’t we driving to the farm for the weekend?’’ he called 
to Daddy as soon as he heard the door open and saw him come 
in. 

‘“‘The snow’s too deep for the car,’’ Daddy said. ‘‘We’d 
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and warm. We’ll shovel snow.’’ 


(Mother and Tommy went home in the snow. 

Tommy had a nap. a 
Tommy’s father came home. > 
He put the car in the garage.) 


Section 6 But just as Tommy got the zippers on his galoshes fastened, 
he heard a strange sound. ‘‘Jingle-jingle-jingle. Clop-clop- 
clop.’’ He ran to the window. 

It was a sleigh! And hitched to the sleigh was Grandpa’s 
horse, Star, with bells on her harness. 

Grandpa lifted Tommy up on the seat of the sleigh. ‘‘You 
sit right here between my knees and help me drive Star.”’ 

Mother and Daddy got up on the seat, too, and Grandpa 
clucked to Star. She trotted off, her harness bells jingling. 
The cutter slid through the snow on its sharp runners. Tommy 
sat between Grandpa’s knees and held the reins. Surprise 
Number Five was exciting! 

After supper, while Grandpa was in the barn, Tommy told 
Grandma all about his birthday surprises. He had just finished 
telling her about the ride in the cutter when Grandpa came 
back into the kitchen. He had something in his arms. It was 
gray and woolly and made a baa-ing sound. 

‘<The first lamb,’’ said Grandpa. ‘‘And he’s so weak we’ll 
have to keep him in a warm box behind the kitchen stove. May- 
be Tommy will feed him some warm milk from a bottle.”’ 

‘*Now I’ve had six surprises,’’ said Tommy, holding the 
bottle of warm milk just right for the lamb to drink. ‘‘Five 
surprises for my birthday and one to grow on!’’ 





Katherine Reeves 


(Grandpa came with a sleigh. 

They all went to the farm in the sleigh. 
Grandpa brought in a baby lamb. 

Tommy gave the lamb some milk to drink.) 


‘Tommy’s Surprises: 


a) a sweater, cap, and mittens. 

b) He was allowed to walk to school alone. 

c) He had a birthday lunch at school with all his friends. 
d) He went to the farm for the weekend. 

e) He rode in a sleigh pulled with horses. 

f) He fed a little baby lamb. 


Use Eee Have the pupils mark the pictures that show Tommy’s surprises. 
irs 


Practice Book 


Independent 
Activity 
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3. a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 


rain rip ruin rake 
rear root reef rose 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.’’ 
Repeat the list. 


Have pupils repeat each word after you. 


b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as rain. Say these words in groups of three: 


(i) rattle (11) rub (iii) rake (iv) quick 
poem radio fast ruffle 
read sick ramble rush 


c) Tell the pupils to listen as you say each of the following sentences to hear 
all the words beginning the same as the word run. Have them say the words that begin 
with the r-sound. 


Suggested Sentences: 


(i) Ruth picked a red rose for Rachel. 

(ii) The rabbit ran round and round the room. 
(111) Robert and Roy lived on a ranch near the river. 
(iv) Randy gave a red ribbon to Ruby. 


Have pupils give other words that begin with the r-sound. 


4. Have the pupils name each of the objects on these pages. Then tell them that 
you are going to give a new kind of riddle. They will have to listen carefully and 
think about sounds in words as well as other clues. 

Check the first two or three to see if the pupils understand the idea. You may 
wish to break this lesson into two as it may be long, especially for slower pupils. 


Use pages 46-47, 
My First a) The name of one of the pictures rhymes with the word dog. It starts with 





Practice Book the same sound as the word Jove. Put a blue X on it. 


b) Put a blue circle around the picture of something whose name begins like 
run and rhymes with swing. 

c) Draw a blue line under the picture whose name starts like rabbit and which 
shows an animal that can pull a sleigh. 

d) Put two blue lines under the picture of a farm animal that is usually white 
and whose name begins the same as Jate. 

e) Draw ared X on something that lives on a farm. Its name begins the same 
as rubber and it has feathers. 

f) Put ared circle around an animal whose name begins like the word lady 
and who lives in a jungle. 

g) Put ared line under the picture whose name rhymes with rake and begins 
with the J-sound. 

h) This picture’s name begins like ride and rhymes with soap. Put an 
orange circle around it. 

i) This picture’s name rhymes with main and begins like red. Put an 
orange X on it. 

}) Two things grow on trees. Both their names begin like lake. Put an 
orange line under each picture. 


2 k) I am used for measuring things. My name begins like room. Put a brown X 


on me. 
1) My name begins like Jet and rhymes with stamp. Put a brown circle around 
me. 
Independent As a key, have the pupils color green the picture of the lake, and color yellow the ( 
Activity picture of the rabbit. Have the pupils color green the pictures whose names begin with 


the same sound as Jake. Have them color yellow the pictures whose names begin with 
the same sound as rabbit. 


a Have the pupils listen as you say the following rhymes. Tell them that the first 
rhyme, ‘‘To Market, To Market,’’ should sound as if someone was bumping up and 
down on a horse as he goes to market. Have the pupils repeat the rhyme clapping 
their hands as they say it. Then have half the class say the rhyme with the others 
clapping. Then reverse the groups. 

Have the pupils listen to the rhyme ‘‘The Big Clock’’ to hear how slowly the 
big clock speaks and how quickly the little one speaks. Then have them say the 
rhyme together. Later, have half the class say the part of the big clock and the others 
that of the small one. Then reverse it. 





TO MARKET TO MARKET 


To market, to market, to buy a fat pig, 
Home again, home again, jiggety jig. 


To market, to market, to buy a fat hog, 
Home again, home again, jiggety jog. 


To market, to market, to buy a plum bun, 
Home again, home again, market is done. 





Mother Goose 
THE BIG CLOCK 


Slowly ticks the big clock; | Slow! 

Tick -tock, tick - tock! ae 

But Cuckoo clock ticks double quick, 
Tick-a-tock-a, tick-a-tock-a, Quickly 
Tick-a-tock-a, tick! 


Author Unknown 


6. Have the pupils listen for the rhyming words as you repeat the two rhymes used 
in Lesson 5. 
Say only two lines at a time from ‘‘To Market, To Market’’ so that the pupils 
will not have too much difficulty picking out the rhyming words. 
Have the pupils listen for rhyming words as you say the following poem. Say 
each verse, then have the pupils identify the rhyming words. 








FIVE LITTLE CHICKENS ee 


Said the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirm, 
“‘Oh, I wish I could find 

A fat little worm!’’ 


Said the next little chicken, 
With an odd little shrug, 
‘“Oh, I wish I could find 

A fat little bug!’’ 


Said the third little chicken, 
With a sharp little squeal, 
**Oh, I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal!’’ 


Said the fourth little chicken, 
With a small sigh of grief, 
‘Oh, I wish I could find 

A green little leaf!’’ 


Said the fifth little chicken, 

With a faint little moan, 

““Oh, I wish I could find 

A wee gravel-stone!”’ 

‘‘Now, see here,’’ said the mother, 
From the green garden-patch, 
‘If you want any breakfast, 
You must come and scratch.’’ 


Author Unknown 


Independent Paste small pictures from magazines or old books on small cards. Group them 
Activity so that several pictures whose names rhyme are included. Always include several 


non-rhyming pictures. Have the pupils match all the pictures whose names rhyme. 


Example: 
Pictures of: ae [ wagon | 
ow 
ie fa] 
Pupils match: [car | 
etc. 
Use page 48, Have pupils look at the top half of the page. Have them identify the picture at 
My First the left — nail. Tell them to look at the picture beside it and find all the things whose 
Practice Book names rhyme with nail (sail, mail, tail, rail, pail). Do this orally. 





Repeat for the bottom picture: keys — trees, bees, knees, peas. 
Then, for independent work, have them repeat the thinking by marking (or color- 
ing) the objects with the rhyming names. 


Follow the procedure as outlined in Block X, Lesson 3, page 85. 














iL 
Ta oon Print several words or letters on two sets of cards. Have the pupils find the two ( 
ver a cards that match. Pupils who are having some difficulty matching words in the compo- 
ey sitions should find this activity helpful in developing their skill in visual discrimina- 

tion. Example: 

Cards which mat mat 

may be used: 

Pupils match: go | 

| A | etc 
8. Have pupils look at the first row on page 49. (Use markers if necessary.) Dis- 
cuss the pictures and have pupils decide why the middle square is empty. (An action 
between the first and last events is missing.) Ask what they think the missing picture 
should be. (The girl puts on her roller skates.) 
Use page 49, Have pupils tell the complete ‘‘story’’ in their own words. Be sure that 
My First they recognize that there is a definite sequence in which the events must be 
Practice Book told. Encourage colorful expressions and various ways of saying the same 
thing. 
=e Repeat the procedure with the following rows. 
Independent After the discussion have pupils complete the page by drawing the missing 
Activity picture (OR you could mimeograph four drawings, have pupils cut them out, decide 
where each belongs, and paste it in the appropriate space). 
9. Purpose: to teach pupils to remember a series in correct sequence; 
to help pupils to recognize the logical order of a series. 

Suggested Procedure: 

a) Tell the pupils that, as they listen to the story you are going to read, they 
must remember the order in which things happened. 

b) Read the story in sections as indicated; after each section, ask the quest- 
ions and carry out the activities as directed. (If you think the procedure is too diffi- 
cult for your pupils, omit the memory parts.) 

Story THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG 
Section 1 An old woman was sweeping her house and she found a 





little crooked sixpence. ‘‘What,’’ said she, ‘‘shall I do 
with this little sixpence? I will go to market and buy a 


pig?” 
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As she was coming home, she came to a stile; the pig 


would not go over the stile. 


Questions a) What two things happened first? 
b) What did the old woman do? 
c) What happened on the way home? 


(There are two happenings in each answer. Be sure they are given in the 
correct order.) 


Section 2 The old woman went a little farther, and she met a dog. So 
she said to the dog, ‘“Dog, dog, bite pig; pig won’t go over 
the stile, and I shan’t get home tonight.”’ 

But the dog would not. 

She went a little farther, and she met a stick. So she said, 
**Stick, stick, beat dog; dog won’t bite pig, pig won’t go over 
the stile, and I shan’t get home tonight.’’ 

But the stick would not. 


Questions a) What two things did the old woman meet? What did she want each to do? (List the 
two things on the chalkboard, allowing enough space to complete the list as you 


proceed with the story.) 


The old woman went a little farther, and she met a fire. So 
she said, ‘‘Fire, fire, burn stick; stick won’t beat dog, dog 
won’t bite pig, pig won’t go over the stile, and I shan’t get 
home tonight.”’ 

But the fire would not. 

She went a little farther, and she met some water. So the 
old woman said, ‘‘Water, water, put out the fire; fire won’t 
burn stick, stick won’t beat dog, dog won’t bite pig, pig won’t 
go over the stile, and I shan’t get home tonight.’’ 

But the water would not. 


Section 3 


Questions a) What two things did she meet? (List.) What did she want each to do? 
b) Can anyone remember all the things the old woman has met so far? 
c) Say, ‘‘Listen while | read this and tell me if the order is right.’’ 
Read: ‘‘Water, water, put out fire; dog won’t bite pig; stick won’t beat dog; fire 
won’t burn stick; pig won’t go over the stile.’’ Ask how pupils know this is not the 
correct order. If pupils cannot answer, point out the logical nature of the refrain: 
that the names are repeated together — for example, water, put out fire; fire --- 


stick; stick --- etc. 


The old woman went on, and she met an ox. So she said, 
**Ox, ox, drink water; water won’t put out fire, fire won’t burn 
stick, stick won’t beat dog, dog won’t bite pig, pig won’t go 
over the stile, and I shan’t get home tonight.’’ 

But the ox would not. 

She went a little farther, and she met a butcher. So she 
said, ‘‘Butcher, butcher, kill ox; ox won’t drink water, water 
won’t put out fire, fire won’t burn stick, stick won’t beat dog, 
dog won’t bite pig, pig won’t go over the stile, and I shan’t 
get home tonight.”’ 

But the butcher would not. 


Section 4 


Questions a) What did she want the ox and the butcher to do? (List the things.) 
-b) Can anyone repeat all her complaints in the right order? (Perhaps none of the pupils 
will be able to do this; if not, have them say the list of things in unison with you 


taking the lead.) 
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Section 5 


Questions 


Section 6 


Questions 


Section 7 


Suggested 
work sheet 


The old woman went on, and she met arope. So she said, 
“‘Rope, rope, hang butcher; butcher won’t kill ox, ox won’t 
drink water, water won’t put out fire, fire won’t burn stick, 
stick won’t beat dog, dog won’t bite pig, pig won’t go over 
the stile, and I shan’t get home tonight.’’: 

But the rope would not. 

She went a little farther, and she met a rat. So she said, 
‘‘Rat, rat, gnaw rope; rope won’t hang butcher, butcher won’t 
kill ox, ox won’t drink water, water won’t put out fire, fire 
won’t burn stick, stick won’t beat dog, dog won’t bite pig, 
pig won’t go over the stile, and I shan’t get home tonight.”’ 

But the rat would not. 


a) What two things did she meet? (List.) 

b) Can anyone name all the things she met in the correct order? (Remind the pupils 
to think of what the old woman wanted each to do, as an aid in remembering the 
next item.) 


The old woman went a little farther, and she met a cat. So 
she said, ‘‘Cat, cat, catch rat; rat won’t gnaw rope, rope 
won’t hang butcher, butcher won’t kill ox, ox won’t drink 
water, water won’t put out fire, fire won’t burn stick, stick 
won’t beat dog, dog won’t bite pig, pig won’t go over the stile 
and I shan’t get home tonight.”’ 

But the cat said to her, ‘‘If you will go to yonder cow and 
fetch me a saucer of milk, I will catch the rat.’’ So away went 
the old woman to the cow. 

But the cow said to her, ‘‘If you will go to yonder haystack, 
and bring me a handful of hay, I’ll give you the milk.’’ So 
away went the old woman to the haystack, and she brought 
the hay to the cow. 

As soon as the cow had eaten the hay, she gave the old 
woman the milk, and away she went with it in a saucer to the 
cat. 


a) What are the last two things to put on our list? 
b) What do you think will happen now? (You might have a epuptl who will be able to 
give you the ending, reversing the action.) 


(As you read this section, encourage those pupils who can, to join with you.) 


As soon as the cat had lapped up the milk, the cat began 
to catch the rat, the rat began to gnaw the rope, the rope be- 
gan to hang the butcher, the butcher began to kill the ox, the 
ox began to drink the water, the water began to put out the 
fire, the fire began to burn the stick, the stick began to beat 
the dog, the dog began to bite the pig, and the little pig jump- 
ed over the stile. 

And so the old woman really did get home that night. 


Prepare a sheet of simple line drawings of all the things in the story ‘‘The Old 
Woman and Her Pig’’ plus other objects. Have pupils mark or color just the things 
that were in the story. OR 

You might prepare a page of drawings of just the things in the story. Give the 
pupils this page and a blank page. Have them cut out the pictures and paste them on 
the blank page in the order in which they entered the story. 


A page of drawings for you to copy follows. 
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BLOCK XIll 


| DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


YY 


1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Discuss the situation, having the pupils express 
how they think the children feel. Give special attention to words that describe their 
feelings. 


Relate the discussion to surprises that the pupils have had. Encourage them to 


Theme: express how they felt when they received a surprise. Discuss pleasant surprises such 
Surprises make as: — receiving a package, 
life more — receiving a postcard or a letter, 
interesting — having a special visitor at home or at school, 


— seeing the first robin in spring, 

— seeing a butterfly come out of a cocoon, 
— getting something new, 

— visiting a special place for the first time. 


Suggested 2. Writing The topic will depend on the discussion and the kinds of experiences discus- 
topics sed. It may be: 


a) about a surprise package one of the pupils received, 
or b) a fictional story about a surprise package, 
or c) about why we like surprises, 
or d) about a surprise that turned out to be unpleasant. 


3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils. Minor revisions 
of the original writing may need to be made. Revisions should be done together by the 7 
pupils and teacher. 
Question the pupils briefly. Questions should bring out the emotions or feelings 
that were expressed. 


4. Activities a) List words that describe how children feel about surprises. 
b) List things pupils imagine are in the box in the picture. 
c) Have the pupils find pictures of surprises that they would like to have. 
d) Read this poem: 


Poem THE PACKAGE 


There’s a package, 

there’s a package, 

there’s a package in the mail. 
It’s wrapped in yellow paper 
and the twine is like a tail. 
Three stamps are in the corner, 
and the writing’s rather pale — 
there’s a package, 

there’s a package, 

there’s a package in the mail. 
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It’s for Mother, 


it’s for Mother, 

it’s for Mother, I can see. 

But that is just about as good 

as knowing it’s for me, 

for Mother’ll say, ‘‘Come, open it, 
untie the string and see.’’ 

There’s a package, 

there’s a package, 

oh, what CAN the package be? 


Aileen Fisher 


If LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


45 a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 
jump jail job jack 
jeep June just jelly 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.’’ 
Repeat the list. 
Have the pupils repeat each word after you. 





b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as jump. Say these words in groups of three: 


(i) juice (ii) rat (ill) jar (iv) jay 
luck Jean joke was 
jam jealous pear janitor 


c) Have the pupils listen, as you read the following paragraph, to hear all the 
words that have the same beginning sound as January. 
Have the pupils say these words after you have read the paragraph for them. 


Paragraph: 
One day in June, John and Jean went to the fair. They saw 
many funny things: a gypsy dancing a jig, a monkey jumping 
into a jeep, and a picture of a giant sitting in a jail. 


d) Say the following rhyme. Have the pupils repeat it with you. 


Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over 
The candlestick. 


Have pupils give other words that begin with the j-sound. 


Use page 50, Tell the pupils that the little boy whose picture is at the top of this page is 


My First called ‘‘Jim.’’ Have them say the names of the objects on the rest of the page. 
Practice Book 


Independent Have them color the pictures whose names begin with the same sound as the 
Activity word Jim. 
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Story 


Section 1 


Questions 


Section 2 


2. Purpose: 


to teach the pupils to listen for clues in a story that indicate what might 


Suggested Procedure: 


Have the pupils listen as you read each section of the following story. Ask the 
questions and discuss the answers in the light of what the story tells. Each time be 
sure to discuss the pupils’ previous predictions. 


TOMMY AND THE SILVER WHISTLE 


Tootle-toot! Tootle-toot! Tommy had a new silver whistle. 
He thought it was the best whistle in the world. He blew it 
before he was out of bed in the morning. He was still blow- 
ing it at breakfast time. 

Daddy said, ‘‘Son, doesn’t your whistle have any other 
tune?’’ 

Tommy shook the whistle and blew it upside down. Tootle- 
toot! ‘‘I guess it has just one note,’’ said Tommy, ‘‘but I 
like it.’’ 

‘*T think it would be nice if you let the whistle rest in your 
pocket a while,’’ Mother said. ‘‘Let’s pack a picnic lunch 
and go to the beac: 

‘‘That’s a good idea, ’’ agreed Daddy. ‘‘I’1l take my fish- 
ing rod, and we can rent a boat.”’ 


a) What did they do next? 
b) Where do you think they ate lunch? 
c) What is Tommy’s dad going to do? How do you know? 


“‘Let’s rent the boat first,’’ said Tommy. ‘*‘Then we can 
eat our lunch out on the water like real sailors.’’ 

Daddy rented a little boat with a motor on it. It went ‘‘Putt- 
putt-putt’’ down the harbor. There were big boats in the har- 
bor, too, but they went ‘‘Toot-toot.’’ 

‘*The big boats sound like my silver whistle,’’ said Tommy. 

‘“Yes, we know,’’ agreed Mother. ‘‘This harbor is a noisy 
place. Just full of putts and toots.’’ ; 

‘*Let’s go out of the harbor,’’ said Daddy, ‘“‘where it will 
be quiet and where there will be more fish.’’ 

Putt-putt, putt-putt, out of the harbor they went, out into 
the great big ocean. The water was calm and still. The ocean 
was so big that Tommy could look and look but he couldn’t see 
the end of it. The sun was warm and bright. Daddy shut off 
the motor and started to fish. 

““Isn’t it quiet and peaceful out here?’’ said Mother. 

‘‘This is a fine place for a picnic,’’ said Tommy. 

He opened the lunch basket. He fed some sea gulls that 
flew down and landed on the water beside the boat. 

Suddenly Daddy said, ‘‘The fog is starting to come in. 

We’d better get back to the harbor.’’ 

He tried to start the motor. It wouldn’t start. He tried 
again and again. It wouldn’t start. 

‘‘T’1l have to row back,’’ Daddy said at last. 

They could see the harbor, but it was a long way for Daddy 
to row. 

The fog came in slowly from the ocean. It was soft and white. 
Tommy couldn’t see the sun any more. Daddy rowed and rowed. 
Soon the white fog was all around. 


? 


( 
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Questions (You may want to discuss fog and its implications. This will depend on your 
pupils’ experience with fog.) 


a) What should they do? 

b) What should they look for? (other boats) Why do you think that? (Mother had said 
the harbor was full of boats.) 

c) What should they listen for? 


Section 3 ‘*How can we find the harbor in the fog?’’ Tommy wanted 

to know. 

‘“There will be lights where the ocean comes into the har- 
bor. Watch for the lights,’’ Daddy told him. 

Mother and Tommy looked and looked but all they could see 
was the soft white fog. 

‘‘We must listen, too,’’ said Daddy. ‘‘Listen for the fog- 
horns and the harbor bells. Listen for other boats.”’ 

Tommy and Mother looked and listened. Daddy rowed and 
rowed. 

“*‘T hear something!’’ shouted Tommy. ‘‘It goes toot-toot. 
It sounds like a big boat. But I can’t see it.’’ 

**And it can’t see us, either,’’ added Daddy. He sounded 
worried. 

‘‘But we can hear it,’’ said Tommy. ‘‘Maybe if we all 
shouted, it could hear us.’’ 

So Tommy and Mother and Daddy all shouted. But the big 
boat went by. It hadn’t heard them. 

Daddy stopped rowing. He didn’t know which way to go. 
The fog around them was thick and white and still. 


Questions a) Why couldn’t they see the other boat? 
b) Why couldn’t the other boat hear them shouting? (Try to bring out that voices don’t 
carry well in a fog.) 
c) Why did Tommy’s dad stop rowing? 
d) What do you think they will do now? 
e) Can you think of something that might help — something they’ve all forgotten? 


Section 4 Then Tommy said, ‘‘I hear a little boat like ours.’’ 

They called and called. Putt-putt. The little boat was 
going by. It hadn’t heard them, either. 

Just then Tommy put his hand in his pocket. There was 
his silver whistle. ‘‘They can’t hear us calling, but maybe 
they could hear my whistle.’’ 

“‘Good!’’ said Daddy. ‘‘Blow it!’’ 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ Mother agreed. 

So Tommy blew his new silver whistle. Tootle-toot! 


Questions a) What will happen? How do you know? (They could hear the other boats’ whistles.) 


Section 5 Then, putt-putt, out of the fog came the little boat. A man 

called out, ‘‘I heard your whistle. Do you need help?’’ 

““Yes, we’re lost,’’ Daddy answered. ‘‘Do you know the 
way to the harbor?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said the man. ‘‘Here is arope. Tie it to your 
boat and I will tow you in.’’ 

Then he said to Tommy, ‘‘Blow your whistle all the way 
back to the harbor so the other boats will stay out of our way.’’ 

Tootle-toot, putt-putt! Tootle-toot, putt-putt! Away they 
went through the thick fog, back to the safe harbor. 





Questions 





‘‘Good for Tommy and his silver whistle!’’ said Mother 
and Daddy. 

“*Tt’s the best whistle in the whole world!’’ said Tommy. 
Tootle-toot! 


Margaret Macdonald 


a) Were you right? 
b) How did Tommy’s mother and dad feel about his whistle now? 


Print words and phrases that are in the pupils’ composition on cards, or print 
them as needed on the chalkboard. Show the pupils a word or a phrase for a few sec- 
onds, remove it, and have them find the same word or phrase in the composition. Re- 
peat, using both words and phrases taken from their composition. (Always tell them 
what the word or phrase is.) 

If some children have difficulty, use short words that should be easy to visualize, 
such as or until the skill in finding words and/or phrases from memory begins 
to develop. It may be necessary to have the pupils work with one sentence only when 
beginning to match words and phrases from memory. 


a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 


child cheep chain chip 
chin chick chase chance 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.’’ 
Repeat the list. 
Have the pupils repeat each word after you. 


b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as child. Say these words in groups of three: 


(i) chess (ii) hand (111) chew (iv) chill 
sore chat chirp ~ aunt 
chant chore fast chug 


c) Have the pupils listen, as you read the following paragraph, to hear all the 
words that have the same beginning sound as chilly. 
Have them say the words after you have read the paragraph. 


Paragraph: 
The children went to the farm to visit their cousin Charles. 
They chased the chickens and saw Chipper, the cheerful little 
chipmunk who lived in the woods nearby. They liked to listen 


to the church bells chime across the fields. 


d) Say the following rhyme. Have the pupils repeat it with you. 





Rhyme CHOP! CHOP! CHOPPETY CHOP! Ae 


Chop! chop! choppety chop! 
Chop off the bottom 

And chop off the top. 

What there is left 

We will pop in the pot. 

Chop! chop! 

Choppety chop! 


Have pupils give other words that begin with the same sound. 


Use page 51, Have the pupils say the names of the two key pictures in the centre of the page — 

My First jam, chair. Have them pronounce these two words clearly, saying the correct sound at 
Practice Book the beginning of each word. Direct them to join each picture on the outside to the 
circle around the picture whose name begins with the same sound. 





Other Reproduce pictures whose names begin with the ch-and_j-sounds on a page. Have 
Activities the pupils mark the pictures whose names begin with the j-sound with a red X and 
those beginning with the ch-sound with a blue X. Some pictures that may be used are: 


H 


jacks, jump (stick drawing), jack-o-lantern, jar, 
jack-in-the-box, jug, chalk, chestnut, 
chest of drawers, chief (Indian), chin, churn. 


5. Repeat the rhyme, ‘‘Chop! Chop! Choppety Chop!’’ directing the pupils to listen 
and tell you what the sound of the words makes them see. Say the word chop just as 
if something such as celery is being quickly and precisely chopped in pieces. Have 
the pupils repeat the rhyme, saying it in such a way that they, through their clipped 
tones convey the idea of clean, quick chops. 

Say the words ‘‘ding-a-ding-a-ding’’ quickly in a high voice. Ask the children 
what kind of bell they think of. Then say the words, ‘‘DING DONG BOOM’’ in a deep 
voice. Ask what kind of bell they think of this time. 

Say the following rhyme, having the pupils listen to picture bells. Then have 
them repeat the rhyme using high and deep voices to convey different meanings and 
promote clearer visual and auditory imagery. 


Ding-a-ding-a-ding 
Rings the small bell in my room, 
But the bell in yonder belfry rings 
DING DONG BOOM! 
DING DONG BOOM! 


\ (high, light voice) 


\ (deep, heavy voice) 





6. a) Tell the pupils that you are going to start to tell how someone felt. They 
are to finish telling why the person felt this way. Have several pupils supply different 
endings. Example: Susan felt unhappy and sad. 

Her doll 





The pupils may give such endings as the following — was lost; was broken; was too 
old to play with; had lost its arm; had been left at home and she missed it when she 
went to bed at Grandma’s house. 


i) Jack was so happy. 
He 
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ii) Judy was excited. 
Today 


111) How disappointed Margaret felt! 
Her 


iv) Harry laughed and laughed when 


b) Reverse the above procedure and have the pupils say how someone might 
feel after certain things happen. Encourage the use of words other than the trite sad, 
mad, glad, etc. Some suggestions are given after each example. If pupils cannot 
give any of these words, you might give some of them, and encourage pupils to use 
them in other situations later. 


i) Today was Jim’s birthday. 
He felt ——________., (joyiul > hopetul= 
excited, lucky) 


ii) ‘‘Hello, Mother,’’ shouted Jack as he jumped 
out of his uncle’s car. He was 
(wildly excited, very happy, cheerful) 


ili) ‘‘Here is your lost doll,’’ said Peter. 
Sally felt ——————_—-. (relieved, more cheerful, 
happy as a lark, overjoyed, grateful) 


iv) The dog kept getting into Mother’s flower garden. 
She felt ————————_. (annoyed, angry, irritated, 
furious, cross) 


v)  ‘‘Where are the children?’’ said Mother to herself. 
She was beginning to fee] __————_-. (worried, 
concerned, uneasy, disturbed, upset) 


Discuss each picture with the pupils. Guide them to talk about what is happening 
now and what they think will happen next. Have them freely express different con- 
clusions telling why they think a certain thing will happen. Encourage pupils to use 
two or three sentences to express their ideas. 





Use page 52, 


My First 
Practice Book 


om he 





Suggested Prepare a page of four simple line drawings showing a possible sequel for each 
work sheet picture on page 52. Have the pupils cut out the pictures on page 52 and on the pre- 
pared page. Then have them paste, side by side, the two pictures that form a sequence. 


ee ; Pre eg sb) 
8. Purpose: to have the pupils listen for clues in a story that may indicate what will 


happen next. 





Suggested Procedure: 


Have the pupils listen as you read each section of the following story. Have 
them try to decide what will happen next at the end of each section. They should be 


able to justify their predictions by referring to what has happened in the story up to 
that point. 


Story THE TWO FOOLISH RABBITS 


Section 1 Freddy and Rab Rabbit chewed bits of bark from an apple 
tree. They carefully put the bark in their basket. Snow 
covered the ground, and the rabbits were gathering tree bark 
for the family supper. 

Suddenly they came to a pond in the forest. Rab pulled 
his searf tighter around his throat as a snowflake fell on 
his nose and melted. 

‘‘Look, Freddy, the ice is frozen. Just perfect for some 
ice skating. Let’s go!”’ 

Freddy hesitated, looking into the basket. ‘‘Wait, Rab, 
we haven’t gathered a basket full of bark for supper yet. 
The sun’s setting and it will be dark soon. Remember, 
Mother told us to hurry home.”’ 


Questions a) What do you think the two rabbits will do? (Have the pupils suggest several things, 
then read on to see whether their thoughts are the same as the person’s who wrote 
the story). 

Section 2 At the edge of the pond Rab Rabbit coaxed his brother. 


‘‘Come on, just one slide across the pond.”’ 
Rab hopped onto the ice and skated across on his flat paws. 
“‘Whee!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Come on, Freddy, it’s fun!”’ 
Freddy put the basket on the ground. He stepped back a 
few feet from the pond, began to run, and slid out onto the 
smooth ice. It WAS fun. 


Questions a) Were you right? 

b) What do you think might happen to the two rabbits now? (If pupils have been lis- 
tening carefully, they will have noted that (1) it is fall, (2) the rabbits: were 
surprised that the pond was frozen, (3) the ice couldn’t have been very thick. 

A valid prediction, therefore, would be that the ice might crack.) 


Section 3 Back and forth the two rabbits skated. Rab drew a picture 
of a carrot on the ice with his toenail. Then he tried to skate 
on one foot. Thud! He fell just above the spot where Grand- 
father Frog was sleeping deep down in the mud under the 
water and ice. 


Questions a) Were you right? (If pupils predicted that the ice might break, they must say they 
don’t know, because the story hasn’t told them yet.) 
b) What will be the effect of this loud noise on Grandfather Frog? 


Section 4 Freddy slid into Rab and they tangled together. The ice 
was not strong enough to hold two rabbits at once. With a 
sharp crack it splintered and broke. 

Rab and Freddy slipped into the icy cold water. ‘‘Help, 
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5 help,’’ they cried, trying to get out. Rab’s foot hit Grand- 


father Frog on the head and woke him up. ‘‘What’s going on?’’ 
Grandfather shouted. ‘‘Can’t a fellow take a nap?’’ He swam 
up through the water. Freddy and Rab had floated to the sur- 
face. They held on to the ice. 


Questions a) Were you right? 
b) What do you think Grandfather Frog will do now? 


Section 5 ‘‘Oh, my, two young rabbits in trouble and I’m not strong 
enough to pull them out. Hang on, boys!”’ 

He leaped to the edge of the pond and hopped off through 
the woods, calling all the forest animals. The squirrels 
switched their long tails about as they heard Grandfather 
Frog shouting. 

‘“‘If we only had a rope,’’ said one squirrel, switching his 
long tail about. ‘‘We could toss it out for the rabbits to grab.”’ 


Questions a) Were you right? 
b) How might the squirrels help? (Encourage pupils to think of the clue in the story — 
the squirrels’ long tails.) 
c) Can someone teil the story ending? 


Section 6 ‘‘We don’t have a rope,’’ said the other squirrel, ‘‘but we 
do have nice long tails! Why don’t we creep out on the ice 
and put out our tails for the rabbits to hold. Then we can 
pull them out.’’ 


And they did! 
Louise McClenathan 
Questions a) Was your ending correct? 
Use page 53, 9. Pupils should be supplied with markers. Tell the pupils to put their markers 
My First under Row 1 and then look at the word in the box at the left. Then have them cover 
Practice Book this word and circle all the words in the row that are the same (to check memory of 





word form). 


Have the page completed independently. 
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BLOCK XIV 


1 DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Discuss what mother is doing. Point out that 
Picture N not all mothers sew but all of them do things for their children. Have the pupils dis- 
cuss the various things that their mothers do for them. 
Lead the pupils to discuss the things that fathers do for their children. 
Theme: Parents Have the pupils talk about the reasons parents do things for their children. 
do many things 
for children 


2. Writing The topic will depend on the discussion and the kinds of experiences that 
Suggested were discussed. It may be one of the following: 
topics 
a) a letter to grandmother telling about things mother and dad made for a child; 
b) about what a child’s mother or father does for him; 
c) about the things a fictional mother or father might do for the children; 
d) about why children need help from their parents or why parents need to help 
their children. 
3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils. Revise it, if 
necessary, with the pupils. 
4. Activities a) Read this poem: 
NEIGHBORLY 
Poem 


My Mother sends our neighbors things 
On fancy little plates. 

One day she sent them custard pie 
And they sent back stuffed dates. 


And once she sent them angel food 
And they returned ice cream; 
Another time for purple plums 
They gave us devil’s dream. 


She always keeps enough for us, 

No matter what she sends. 

Our goodies seem much better 

When we share them with our friends. 


And even if they didn’t, why, 

It’s surely lots of fun, 

‘Cause that way we get two desserts 
Instead of only one! 


Violet Alleyn Storey 


b) Have several pupils pantomine various things parents do for children. 
The others are to guess what the pupils are miming. 


c) List some things parents do for children. 
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Other 
Activities 


Suggested 
work sheet 


Use page 54, 
My First 
Practice Book 





1. 


LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Purpose: to teach the pupils to follow specific directions. 
Suggested Procedure: ( 


Tell the pupils that you are going to tell them different things to do and that you 
will give the directions only once so they must listen carefully. Have them fold a 
paper in four squares, then have them point to the first square (the one at the top 
left), second one (top right), third (bottom left) and fourth (bottom right). 

Give the following directions once only: 


a) Put ared circle in the first square. 

b) Make a green triangle (or tent — if the pupils are not familiar with the 
names of geometric shapes) in the second square. 

c) Draw two red flowers in the third square. 

d) In the fast square make a brown line. 


Some pupils in the class may be able to give directions for the others to follow. 
If this is done, they must observe ‘‘good speaking rules.’’ The rest of the class in 
turn must observe ‘‘good listening rules.”’ 


Have the pupils fold a paper in four squares and draw the following objects: 


First square — a small red ball. 

Second square — a large green ball. 

Third square — a large green ball with red lines on it. 

Fourth square — a large ball, with one blue part and one yellow part. 


Prepare a sheet with simple line drawings, for example, a ball, a box, a house, ' 
a girl, a boy, a dog, a wagon, a car, and so on. Have one or two pupils give directions 
to the others about what they are to do. For example, the child might say, ‘‘Drawa 
ball in the box.’’ ‘‘Color the girl’s dress blue.’’ ‘‘Join the boy and the girl.’’ And so 
on. 
This activity should be carried on independently (without your supervision). 


Hold a book in your hand. Ask the pupils what you have — a book. Hold two or 
more books. Ask them what you now have — books. Do the same with pencils, crayons, 
and other objects. Lead the pupils to hear the difference between words meaning one 
thing and words meaning several things when the s-sound is added. 

Have pupils look at page 54 in the Practice Book. Locate various pictures and 
have pupils give sentences about each picture, using the appropriate singular and 
plural forms. 

You might hold your book so that pupils can see, and say (pointing to a picture), 
‘“‘Find this picture on your page. Tell me in a sentence what you see.’’ Encourage 
them to use a quantitative word such as some, several, two, many when talking about 
more than one object. Examples: 


“fA boy has an apple.’’ 

“This boy has two apples, one in each hand.’’ 
“In this circle, there are two boys.’’ 

“‘There are many apples on the tree.’’ 


a 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
g) 
h) 
ty) 
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Use page 54. Tell the pupils that they are to mark the pictures in the way that 
you tell them. They must listen carefully, as the directions will be given only once. 


Put a small red X on the picture showing several books. 

Put a small green X on the picture of a boy holding two apples. 

Make a green line on the picture of a girl pushing a doll carriage. 

Put a small black X on the picture showing one book. 

Mark the picture of the two boxes with a black line. 

Put a green circle around the two dolls that the two girls are holding. 
Make a red circle around some apples that are together. 

Make a black circle around two boys who are standing together. 

Find a picture of three cars. Put a blue X on each car. 


Independent Have the pupils color yellow all the pictures that contain one thing only. Color 
Activity orange the pictures that contain two or more things. 


a) 
b) 
Cc) 


d) 
e) 
f) 
g) 
h) 


a 


= 





Tell the pupils that our voices show whether we are cross or happy by the way 
they sound. Recall the story of ‘‘The Three Billy Goats Gruff,’’ reviewing briefly the 
different ways in which the first two goats said, ‘‘Don’t eat me.’’ Ask several pupils 
how they would say the word ‘‘Oh,”’ 


if they suddenly saw a snake and nearly stepped on it; 

if they received a surprise parcel one day; 

if they came home one day and found that someone had broken their wagon 
(or doll); 

if their mother says that they can have their favorite dessert for dinner; 

if they have a pain after eating too many apples; 

if they have to go to their room because they have been naughty; 

if they are on a slide ( a swing, a roller coaster ); 

when they see a sweet little baby. 


Have the pupils listen and mark the picture or pictures which may be correct. Use 
markers if necessary. After each, discuss pupils’ answers. Encourage them to use 
exact words when justifying their choices. 


a) The little girl said, ‘‘M-m-m- I like that smell.’’ Put a red X on the picture 
Use page 55, or pictures that may be correct. 
My First b) The boy said, ‘‘This feels so smooth.’’ Mark your answer with a green X. 
Practice Book c) Put ared circle on what the boy meant when he said, ‘‘Ugh! This is too 
7 sour!’’ 
d) Put a green circle around a picture or pictures that show what this girl could 
be talking about: ‘‘Isn’t it pretty!’’ 
e) Put two red lines on the picture or pictures that are true. The girls said, 
‘‘That sounds lovely.’’ 
Independent Have the pupils: circle in black all the things that are alive and move around; 
Activity: circle in brown all the foods; circle in blue all the things we wear. 


classification 
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Tell pupils that another way of saying ‘‘tell someone what to do or where to go.”’ 


is ‘‘give directions.’’ Then to ensure that pupils understand the term, have some 
pupils give directions to others. For example, you might say: ‘‘Bobby, give directions 
to Jane about drawing something on the chalkboard.’’ Bobby should then say some- 
thing like, ‘‘Jane, go to the chalkboard. Draw a house. Put a chimney, some windows, ( 
and a door on it.”’ 

Discuss other kinds of directions that people have to give: how to go to the store, 
how to play a game, how to make things, etc. 

Then have the pupils pretend that their grandmother is playing a game with them. 
Grandmother wants to make a cake, but she is pretending that she doesn’t know what 
to do. The boys and girls will have to tell her exactly what to do and in what order. 

Tell the pupils that as they give the directions, you will write them on the board. 

Encourage pupils to keep the directions simple and direct. 

A sample of what the list might be: 








(1) Get out a bowl, spoon, egg beater, measuring cups, and cake pan. 

(2) Get out some flour, sugar, eggs, butter. (If pupils say ‘‘cake mix’’ 
accept it, but encourage them to think of what else might be needed, 
for example, many cake mixes require eggs.) 

(3) Turn on the oven. 

(4) Measure the flour, butter, and sugar and put them into the bowl. 

(5) Mix them with a spoon or the egg beater. 

(6) Pour the batter into the pan. 

(7) Put the pan into the oven. 

(8) Let the cake bake. 

(9) Take out the cake. 

(10) Ice it. 

EAT IT! 


Even if the pupils have given the directions in an incorrect order, list them as the 
pupils have given them. After the list has been completed, read it to the pupils, and 7 
discuss the order. If necessary, make corrections at this time. 


Other Have pupils dramatize the cake-making scene or have them choose other situations 
Activities similar to it for dramatic play. 


Suggested You might wish pupils to work with a very simple map. Prepare a sheet showing 
work sheet streets, house, church, store, and so on. Give pupils directions about how someone 
went to the store. Have pupils put in, with a pencil line, the route taken. 


Follow the same procedure as outlined in Block XIII, Lesson 3, page 112. 


8. Recall Picture N and what the woman was doing. Discuss how a mother makes 
a dress — gets material and a pattern, puts the pattern on the material, cuts it out, sews 
it up. 

Discuss what ‘‘parts’’ there might be in a dress — skirt, top (or blouse), sleeves. 
Discuss what a ‘‘pattern’’ is and why it is necessary. How many pattern pieces would 
be needed to make the dress discussed above? 

Tell pupils that you can tell what a pattern is for by the shape of the paper. 

Use page 48, Have pupils turn to page 48 in the Practice Book. Tell them that at the top of the 

My First page they see pattern pieces and at the bottom, the clothes that were made from the 
Practice Book patterns. They dre to join the pattern to the garment made from it. 

Allow pupils to work this out independently. Note, for further help, those pupils 
who need more help in visualizing and generalizing. 


i 
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BLOCK XV 


1! DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Discuss the situation, directing the pupils’ 
Picture O | attention to the number of men who are working together to build the house. 
i 
Focus attention on: 
Theme: Many 
people work a) the different jobs done when something is constructed; 
together b) workmen, such as carpenters, plumbers, electricians, who must work together; 
-c) the different types of equipment used in various construction projects and 
the need for different workers to operate them; 
d) the reasons why certain workers have to finish their work before others can 
start; 
e) the importance of co-operating with one another. 


Have the pupils discuss their personal experiences with a construction project in 
their area. Extend the discussion to include different types of work in industry and 
the home, which necessitate the ‘‘working together’’ of many people. Help the pupils 
realize that many people work together before such everyday things as milk, news- 
papers, or bread can be delivered to their homes. 


2. Writing The discussion will determine the topic for writing. It may be one of the 
following: 


Suggested a) how members of a family in a home work together to make something or to 
topics get ready to go somewhere; 

b) ‘‘construction’’ experience that is common to the pupils in the class — 
something which they as a group have observed or in which they have 
participated; 

c) building a house (various steps). 


3. Thinking About the Composition Read the story to the class. Make any necessary 
minor revisions. Question briefly on the details. 


4. Activities a) Make lists of different kinds of workmen. 
b) List words that describe a good worker. 
c) Make a scrapbook of different workers who work together to make 
something. 
d) Collect pictures of people who work indoors and those who work 
outside. 
e) Dramatize different activities. 


2g Ii LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 





1. Have the pupils look at page 56. Ask them what they see in the two sections at the 
top right — ‘animals.’ Ask what two kinds of animals are shown here (farm —or tame — 
animals, and wild animals). Have the pupils name and classify each animal shown. ( 
Example: 

Use pages 56-57, a) A dog is a tame animal, or 
My First A dog is a farm animal. 
Practice Book b) A lion is a wild animal. 





Have the pupils look at page 57. 
Have them classify each object in this section. For example: 


a) Milk is something to drink. 
It is a food. 
b) Eggs and meat are food. 
c) A giraffe is an animal. 
d) A piano is a piece of furniture, or 
A piano is a musical instrument, or 
A piano is something that people make. 
e) A caris amachine, or 
A car runs with an engine, or 
A car is something that goes. 


and so on. 
Independent Have the pupils circle the pictured objects in the right column that would be found 
Activity in each place pictured in the left column. 


2. Follow the same procedure as outlined in Block XIII, Lesson 3, page 112. ( 


3. Purpose: to teach pupils to form vivid sensory impressions as they listen. 


Suggested Procedure: 





Discuss with the pupils that words often make them ‘‘see something,’’ or hear, 
smell, taste, feel. Say, ‘‘Toy shop. What do you see? Do you hear anything?’’ 
Discuss. 

Tell pupils that you are going to read a story in parts. Direct them to listen in 
such a way that they will be able to tell what they saw, heard, or smelled. 

Read each section of the story and discuss after each what picture pupils saw in 
their minds (describe the toy shop, the toy-maker, etc.), sounds they heard (be sure 
pupils give sounds, not just ‘‘the sound of a bell’’), smells they smelled (can they 
describe the smell of smoke?). 

Encourage diversity, especially in descriptions of what was seen; for example, 
some might picture a short, fat, old, bald toy-maker, while another might have seen a 
tall, merry, red-haired man with glasses. 


Story FIRE IN THE TOY SHOP 
Section 1 The toy-maker was old. He was fat and jolly, and wore 
glasses on the end of his nose. He loved all the toys in his ( 
store. But especially he loved Ticktock the clock, because 


the ticking of the clock was a cheerful sound as he worked all 


Section 2 


Section 3 


Section 4 


Section 5 
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alone. And he liked the chimes when the old clock struck 


each hour. 

The toy-maker was always just a little sorry when some- 
one bought one of his toys. Like tonight when the tall, thin 
man bought the last fire engine in the store. The toys were 
sorry to see the fire engine go, too, because often in the 
night they played with it and made its little bell clang. 

Just as the man left the store, Ticktock boomed nine times. 
‘‘Thank you, Ticktock, for telling me that it is late,’’ the 
toy-maker said. ‘‘I must go to bed. I have to get up early in 

the morning.’’ 


The moment he had gone, the toys began to run around the 
room. 

‘*Let’s have a dance,’’ cried Annabelle, the tall, fair-haired 
doll. 

‘‘Hurrah!’’ cried the tin soldiers. They ran to the music 
boxes and wound them up. Soon the toy shop was full of tink- 
ling music. The red-coated soldiers danced a waltz with the 
beautiful dolls. And all the animals danced, too — the giraffe, 
the lions and tigers, and the little woolly dogs. 


Suddenly someone smelled smoke! Everyone stopped dan- 
cing and sniffed the air. The woolly dogs turned off the music 
boxes. The frightened toys huddled together in the middle of 
the floor. 

‘‘There’s a fire somewhere!’’ they cried. 

‘‘Let’s look for it,’’ said Annabelle. ‘‘We must find it!’’ 

The toys scattered and began their search. They hunted 
through boxes and dark corners and along the shelves. The 
smoke was getting thicker, and the toys were getting more 
frightened every minute. Suddenly the giraffe called, ‘‘Here 
it is in the wastepaper basket! Oh, dear,’’ he coughed. 
“*There are some oily rags burning in there!”’ 

‘‘What shall we do?’’ wailed Annabelle. ‘‘If only our fire 
engine hadn’t been bought we could have put the fire out in 
no time. We’ll have to warn the toy-maker or we’lI all burn.’’ 


‘Maybe if all the animals growled,’’ cried Wooffy the bear, 
‘‘we could wake him up.”’ 

All the animals growled, and you never heard such a din. 
But the toy-maker slept on. 

The smoke grew thicker, and tongues of flame began shoot- 
ing out of the wastepaper basket. 

“Oh, dear, he didn’t hear us,’’ cried Annabelle. ‘‘Perhaps 
if the tin soldiers played the drums they could make enough 
noise to waken him.”’ 

The tin soldiers played the drums until their arms ached, 
but still the toy-maker slept on. 


Suddenly Ticktock the clock spoke from the high shelf where 
he stood. ‘‘I know what to do,’’ he said. ‘‘Push me off the 
shelf. I’1]1 make so much noise when I fall, the toy-maker’11 
be sure to hear!”’ 

The tin soldiers got behind old Ticktock the clock and 
pushed. Whurrump! Down he fell! Crash! BONG! BONG! 
BONG! The toy-maker jumped out of bed and ran downstairs. 
The toys scurried back to their places on the shelves! 
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‘‘What happened?’’ the toy-maker cried. Then he saw the 
fire and ran quickly for a rug to smother the flames. 

‘‘My, that was a narrow escape,’’ the toy-maker said. ‘‘But 
what made the noise that wakened me?’’ He looked up on the 
shelves and saw that all the dolls were in their places. He 
looked at the animals. They were standing quiet and still, 
just as he had left them. All except Ticktock. 


Section 6 ‘‘Where is my clock?’’ he cried. ‘‘My beautiful, big clock 
has gone.’’ Then he looked down at his feet and saw Tick- 
tock lying there. Poor Ticktock! His face was broken and 
there was a big piece of wood right out of the top of his frame. 
The toy-maker picked him up gently and said, ‘‘How in the 
world did you fall off that shelf?’’ Then he looked at the 
shelf and saw the mark where Ticktock had been pushed along 
iy 

‘‘Why,’’ he cried in amazement, ‘‘you’ve been pushed off.”’ 
He looked around at all the toys. The dolls stared at him. 
The animals didn’t make a sound. But there was a twinkle in 
the old man’s eyes as he looked at them. 

“*You needn’t look so innocent,’’ he said. ‘‘I know that 
you must have pushed Ticktock right off that shelf to waken 
me. You’re the best toys in the world!”’ 


Vicky Metcalf 


Independent Have the pupils divide a page into two sections. Have them draw a picture of a 
Activities for fire at the top of one section and an iceberg at the top of the other. Pictures of things 
classification that represent either ‘‘hot’’ or ‘‘cold’’ may be drawn or cut from magazines and placed 

in the correct section. 
Other sensory impressions that may be used are: 





a) hard, soft 

b) loud, quiet 

c) smooth, rough 
d) old, young 

e) sweet, sour 
f) beautiful, ugly 


4. a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 
shell she shut ship 
show shadow shirt shrub 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.’’ 
Repeat the list. 
Have pupils repeat each word after you. 


b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as shell. Say these words in groups of three: 


(i) shave (ii) horse (iii) shiver (iv) shove 
follow shovel sheriff who 
shine shout art shape 








Use page 58, 


My First 
Practice Book 


Independent 
Activity 
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c) Have the pupils listen, as you read the following sentences, for words 


beginning the same as the word sheep. Tell the pupils to raise their hands whenever 
they hear a word beginning with the same sound as sheep. Read the sentences slowly. 
When all the sentences have been read, pronounce pairs of words from the sentences, 
some of which have the same beginning sound and some of which have not. Have 
pupils identify them. 


Suggested Sentences: 


(i) She bought shoes in the shop. 

(11) The ship was near the shore. 
(iii) The shepherd carried a lamb on his shoulder. 
(iv) The sack of sugar fell off the shelf. 


Tell the pupils that you are going to ask them some riddles. The answer to each 
riddle is a word that begins with the same sound as show. If the pupils have difficulty 
guessing the answer, say the line that is written in brackets at the end of each riddle. 


a) I am an animal. e) These are things we wear. 
I live on a farm. They may be white or brown or black 
lama . (sheep) or other colors. 
They are . (shoes) 


(I give wool.) 
(We wear them on our feet.) 


b) People travel on this 


when they want to cross f) Boys wear these things. 
the ocean. Dads do too. 
It has many little rooms. Sometimes they are white or plaid or 
itso see ee es (Shin) any color. 
These are =, (shirts) 


(It sails on the water.) 
(Some of these button up, some don’t.) 


c) Mother puts this on a bed. 


We like to snuggle under it. g) Sometimes we do this when we are cold. 
It isa . (sheet) Dogs do this, too. 

We and 
(It is not a blanket.) (shiver, shake) 


(When we do this, our bodies move.) 


d) Some men do this every 


a ea h) I am very sweet. 

They do it to their faces. ann (sugar) 

They . (shave) ie on 

(They do it with a razor.) (People sprinkle me on some foods.) 


Other words that may be used are: shark, sharp, shampoo, shoulder, shepherd, shade, 
shadow, shine, shell, shallow. 


Have pupils name all the pictures on page 58. Tell them to circle all the pictures 
whose names begin with the same sound as chipmunk and to put an X on all the pictures 
whose names begin with the same sound as the word shell. 
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Tell the pupils that you are going to show them something or say the name of 
something. They are to tell you as many things as they can about how this thing 
looks, feels, tastes, sounds or smells. If possible, let the pupils handle the objects. 
(List any interesting words on the chalkboard. These will be used later.) 

For example: 


a) an apple — (looks red, green, yellow, shiny, smooth; feels smooth, round; 
smells delicious, good; tastes good, sour, crunchy, tangy) 
Encourage the pupils to tell as many things in one or two sentences as they can 
about how the apple feels, tastes, looks and smells. For example: 


The shiny, red apple feels smooth and round. 
It smells delicious. 


or The yellow apple smells good. 
It goes crunch when I bite into it. 


Have the pupils describe each of the other objects in a variety of ways. 
b) atack — (feels sharp, looks small) 
c) grapes — (feel soft, round, smooth; taste good, sweet, sour, juicy) 


d) a kitten — (makes a purring sound, mews; feels soft, cuddly; looks soft, 
white, black, fluffy) 


e) tractor — (sounds noisy when it runs, goes chug, chug or roar, roar; looks 
big; feels smooth in some parts, rough in others; is many colors) 


f) Christmas tree }) skunk 

g) music box k) wet paint 
h) bread 1) an eraser 
1) crackers m) ice cubes 


In another lesson ask the pupils to say one thing about an object. This is to be 
said in a sentence. Expand this one idea to include as many other descriptions as 
possible. Example: 


Begin with one thing — ice cubes. 

— The ice cubes are in the glass. 

How do ice cubes feel? (cold) Include this in the sentence. 

—— The cold ice cubes are in the glass. 

What sound do ice cubes make when they are in a glass? (They tinkle.) 
— The cold ice cubes tinkle in the glass. 

What might be in the glass? (lemonade) 

—— The cold ice cubes tinkle in the glass of lemonade. 


Develop ideas about other objects in the same way. 





Use page 59, 
My First 


Practice Book 





Independent 
Activity 
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Tell the pupils that you have written on the board some of the words that they 


used to describe the different objects. Read the words to the pupils, asking them 
whether they are color words or words indicating taste, smell, touch, hearing, or seeing. 
Regroup the words by placing them in their correct classification and read them to the 
pupils, calling them color words, etc. 


Have pupils examine each of the pictures on this page. Tell them to think of how 
the real object would feel. Then ask for words that tell how each object on the left 
side feels; then those on the right. Encourage a variety of words: 


kitten — soft, furry, sleek, 
silky, velvety 


knife — sharp, smooth 
Note that these 


ball — smooth, even adjectives can be 
applied also to 
mirror — smooth, slippery the pictures on the 
right side, but not 
tree trunk — rough, uneven, in the same order. 
lumpy, bumpy 


brush — sharp, prickly, bristly 
lamb — woolly, cuddly, soft 


Have pupils join the pictures in the left-hand column to ones in the right of 
objects that feel almost the same. 


Have half the pupils look at Picture O, Discussion Motivators. The other half will 
listen as those with the pictures in front of them describe what they see in it. Encourage 
the ‘‘listening group”’ to ask questions to help clarify the picture that the others are de- 
scribing for them. 

The pupils should describe the page according to the objects in it, number of 
workers, what these workers are doing, and colors. 

Encourage the pupils, through careful questioning, to speak in connected thoughts 
describing related parts. Examples: 


a) Many men are building a house. They have the walls up and are putting on 
the roof and finishing the chimney. Two men are fitting in the frame of a big window. 


b) There are three machines in the picture — a truck, a steamshovel, and a 
tractor. The steamshovel is digging a basement for a new house. It is loading the 
dirt into the truck. 


c) There are lots of things in the yard around the house — boards, cement blocks, 
piles of dirt and cement. 


When the ‘‘word picture’’ has been painted by some of the pupils, have the others 
look at the picture. Ask them whether the others told them enough about the picture for 
them to see it in their own minds. 


Tell the pupils that you are going to read a poem that will make them smell, hear, 
feel, and see things. Ask them to try and remember one thing that the poem made them 
smell, one thing it made them hear, one thing it made them feel, and one thing it made 
them see. 

Read the poem. Discuss the sensory impressions gained by pupils. 
Re-read the poem, verse by verse. Suggest pupils close their eyes and try, in 





verse 1 — to smell the mint or earth; 
verse 2 — to hear the birds and bees; 
verse 3 — to feel slippery fish and frogs; 
verse 4 — to see poppies and butterflies. 


After each verse have pupils try to describe the smell, the sounds, the feeling, 
and the sight. 


Poem THINGS OF SUMMER 


Summer’s full of smelling things — 
Mint and mignonette, 

And clove pinks and new hay, 

And earth that’s warm and wet. 


Summer’s full of things to hear — 
Sound of birds and bees, 

And small feet that scurry, 

And rustlings in the trees. 


Summer’s full of things to touch — 
Grass and leaves and logs, 

Shells and sand and water, 

And slippery fish and frogs. 


But some things of summer 
Are only for the eyes — 

The bloom of scarlet poppies, 
The wings of butterflies. 


Kathryn Jackson 


Have pupils look at the objects on these pages. Ask them to decide what color 
each object usually is. Some objects are various colors, but have the pupils decide 
which things are usually only one color (cabbage — green; blue jay — blue). Discuss 
the page and the colors of the things before having the pupils mark the page indepen- 
dently. Lead them to discover which are the four basic colors found in the pictures 
here — red, blue, green, black. 





Use pages 60-61, Have the pupils color each object in its appropriate color. 


My First 





Practice Book a) Have the pupils put an orange line under each animal (birds and insects 
included) and a brown line under each plant or part of a plant. 
Independent : A ; 
b) Paste small magazine or catalogue pictures on cards. Group the pictures so 
that there are several from three or four classifications such as: different types of 
Other furniture, clothing, animals, tools, musical instruments, metal things, wooden things, 
etc. Have the pupils sort their set of pictures into the proper categories. Examples 


of pictures that may be used: 
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hammer saxo- accor- rubber screw- 
phone dion boots driver 


galo- violin [saw] awl 


shes 


mouth- 
organ 


child’s harp men’s 
shoes shoes 


Group 1. Pictures of the musical instruments. 


Hen 
Al 


Group 2. Pictures of tools. 


Group 3. Pictures of various types of footwear. 


Say the following poem for the pupils. Have them tell you how the merry-go-round 
goes — (up and down), (around and round). 

Repeat the poem, encouraging the pupils to say the repeating rhythmical phrases. 
Ask them why this poem makes them think of a merry-go-round — (the feeling the words 
give of going round and round and up and down). 





MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Poem I climbed up on the merry-go-round, 

And it went round and round. 
I climbed up on a big brown horse 
And it went up and down. 

Around and round 

And up and down, 

Around and round 

And up and down. 


I sat high up 
On a big brown horse 
And rode around 
On the merry-go-round 
And rode around 
On the merry-go-round 
I rode around 
On the merry-go-round 
Around 
And round 
And 
Round. 


Dorothy Baruch 
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BLOCK XVI 


| DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


1. Oral Discussion Read the following poem to the children. Tell them that they will be 
Picture P able to see a picture if they listen carefully. 


THOUGHTS FOR A COLD DAY 


Theme: A little bit of blowing, 
Nature is A little bit of snow, 
beautiful A little bit of growing, 


And crocuses will show; 

On every twig that’s lonely 
A new green leaf will spring; 
On every patient tree-top 

A thrush will stop and sing. 


Author Unknown 


Ask several pupils to tell what they see in their pictures. Then tell them that you are 
going to show them a picture that shows almost the same thing as the picture that they 
have made in their minds. 

Present the picture (Picture P, Discussion Motivators). 

Discuss the situation, directing the pupils’ attention to the coming of spring. 

Focus the pupils’ attention on the beauties of nature, which are evident at all 
times of the year. Guide them to see that even the smallest thing in nature is beauti- 
ful — a twig with its forming buds, a tiny stone with its shiny parts. There is no need 
to go beyond one’s immediate world to see the beauties of the world. 


2. Writing The composition will depend on the discussion. It may be about one of the 
following: 
Suggested a) how one of the children ‘‘discovered’’ spring; 
topics b) a list of things that the pupils consider beautiful; 


c) signs of spring or winter; 
d) how one or two things change during a year — trees, a garden, a pond, 
animals, etc. 


3. Thinking About the Composition Read theomposition to the pupils. Make any neces- 
sary revisions with them. Question them briefly about what was written. 


4. Activities a) Walk into the school yard, stand, and notice all nature’s wonders that 
can be observed by looking up, down, and around in just one area. 


b) Have the pupils make a _ scrapbook of pictures of beautiful things 
around them. 


c) List things of nature that have formed beautiful pictures in pupils’ 
minds and therefore are remembered — big, puffy, white clouds in a blue sky, a tree 


covered with blossoms, etc. 


d) List beautiful things for each season. 


I! LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 131 


1. Read each verse of the following poem and have pupils listen for the rhyming 
words. When each verse has been said, have the pupils say the words that rhyme. 
It is most important that pupils be able to recognize rhyming words in context. 
Use other rhymes if necessary. 





LITTLE ROBIN REDBREAST 


Little Robin Redbreast sat upon a tree, 

Up went pussy-cat, and down went he; 

Down came pussy-cat, and away Robin ran; 

Said little Robin Redbreast, ‘‘Catch me if you can.’’ 


Little Robin Redbreast jumped upon a wall, 

Pussy-cat jumped after him, and almost had a fall; 
Little Robin chirped and sang, and what did pussy say? 
Pussy-cat said naught but ‘‘Mew,’’ and Robin flew away. 


Say the following groups of words and have the pupils tell you the ones that 
rhyme. 

a) slow go see hoe toe 

b) tree bee me book he 

¢) bex my fox rocks - clocks 

d) sand chair hand band land 

e) think sink’ pink’ rink song 

f) rug jug hug dog _ bug 








Read each rhyming couplet to pupils, omitting the second rhyming word. Have 
pupils circle the picture whose name completes the rhyme. 


Use page 62, 
My First 
Practice Book 






2. Tell the pupils that you are going to read some poems about rain to them. Each 
poem gives a different feeling about rain. 
Have pupils listen to the first poem and decide how this person feels about rain 
and why he feels this way. How do children feel about rain? 





Rain, rain, go away. 
Come again some other day — 
Little Johnny wants to play. 


Mother Goose 


Ask the pupils to listen and decide how Dr. Foster feels about the rain in this 
poem. Why do they think he feels this way? 


Dr. Foster went to Glo’ ster 

In a shower of rain. 

He stepped in a puddle 

Up to his middle, 

And he never went there again. 


Mother Goose 
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Poem 


Other 
Activities 





Independent 
Activity 


How does the following poem make you feel? Listen and hear how it sounds as 
we say it. Some poems are written so that they sound gay and lively when you say 
them. Does this poem sound that way? ; 


THE RAIN 


Rain on the green grass, 
And rain on the tree, 

And rain on the house-top, 
But not upon me! 


Unknown 


There are times when people like the rain and times when they do not. How do 
you think the following people would feel if the rain came down on them? 


a) The farmer looked at his fields. The earth was so dry. 

b) Susie put on her new dress and hat. She was going to walk with Nancy 
to the party. 

c) Anne had a new rain hat and rain coat. She hadn’t been able to wear 
them yet. 

d) It was a warm day. Little Jim skipped merrily along the street. 

e) Mother was hurrying home carrying her groceries. She wanted to start 
cooking dinner as soon as she got in. 


Repeat the following poem. Ask who likes the rain in this poem. Have the pupils 
discuss others who like the rain. 

Discuss whether there are times when they like the rain and times when they do 
not. 


WHO LIKES THE RAIN? 


‘eaaesaid the duck.) call it fun. 

For I have my little red rubbers on; 

They make a cunning three-toed track 

In the soft, cool mud. Quack! Quack! Quack!’’ 


Clara Doty Bates 


Have the pupils find pictures showing happy and unhappy faces. Paste these on 
sheets of paper, the happy faces on one sheet, the unhappy ones on another. 

As another activity, each child may choose one of the above faces and tell the 
class how the person feels and why he feels that way. 


Print on cards some of the beginning letters of words from the composition. Have 
the pupils match the letters on the cards with the same letters in any part of the words 
in the story. Pupils are not required to recognize the letter names. Many pupils, how- 
ever, will recognize them and should be given the opportunity to call them by name as they 
find them in the words. The teacher will say their names for indentification purposes. 


If the pupils have difficulty matching letters, make a work sheet with exercises 
such as: 


M M N M K M M N M 


in which children underline like letters. 





Use page 63, 
My First 
Practice Book 


Independent 
Activity 
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If difficulty is found in matching like words use words or groups of letters such 
as the following: 


go oh cry go go my go 
sat sat tall sat sat task 


Pupils who have been able to do the above exercises independently may find the 
type of exercise more challenging where they find a certain letter within different 
words. 


s sat task basket shop hops 
Ww wiggle straw flew wish fewer 


Have the pupils discuss the kinds of faces they see on this page. Encourage 
them to give several emotions for some of the same faces (anger, annoyance, sadness, 
crossness, etc.) Have them look at the boy’s face in the first row. How does he look? 
(happy) How does he show he is happy? (smiles) This word and others that indicate 
ways in which people show emotions should be listed on the board as the pupils give 
them. What other things do people do to show they are happy? (laugh, giggle) 

Ask the pupils how the lady in the first row looks (surprised). Ask them how 
some people show they are surprised (shout). Then ask how the man looks (unhappy, 
sad, cross, angry, annoyed, upset). How does he show he is angry or upset? (frowns, 
scowls). How does the boy in the third row show he is cross? (pouts) 

Have the pupils do the page independently by: 


a) circling the faces that show anger or sadness; 
b) underlining the happy faces; 
c) putting an X on the faces showing surprise. 


Use the words smile, laugh, giggle, frown, scowl, pout and shout that were 
listed in the previous lesson. Tell the pupils that you will write on the board three 
words describing things that people often do when they are happy. Say each word as 
you print it — smile, laugh, giggle. Write three words that tell what people sometimes 
do when they are angry — frown, scowl, pout. Write the word that tells what people 
sometimes do when they are surprised — shout. 

Ask the pupils what they sometimes do when they are sad. Write the word cry 
on the board. 

Tell the pupils that these words are ones that tell how people sometimes act when 
they feel happy or angry or surprised or sad. 

Now give pupils a word, ask them to think of a sentence using this word, and then 
say it in the way that tells the listener how the person feels. For example: Say: 
“*Scowl’’. 


Pupil: Jimmy scowled because his mother wouldn’t let him go out. 
The intonation used should indicate Jimmy’s unhappiness or crossness. Discuss the 


pupil’s presentation. 
Continue in this manner until all pupils have had some practice. 
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6. a) Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: 
wish wad wool wax 
wipe weed wide worry 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen again.’’ 
Repeat the list. 
Have pupils repeat each word after you. 





b) Tell the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin 
with the same sound as wish. Say these words in groups of three: 


(i) wag (ii) quick (111) wart (iv) worm 
zoom wick window join 
wander weep tack wave 
7. Purpose: to have the pupils listen to understand emotional reactions of characters 
in a story. 





Suggested Procedure: 


Tell the pupils that you are going to read a story about a little boy and that you 
want them to think about how this boy feels at different times. Read each section, 
then ask the questions given. 


Story HURRAY FOR SCHOOL! 


Section 1 There were no other children to play with, where Randy 
lived. And he was very, very lonely! 
‘“‘T want to go to nursery school,’’ Randy told his mother. 
‘‘T want to go this much.’’ Randy held out his arms just as 
far as they would go, to show his mother how much. 
“If you want to go that much,’’ his mother said, ‘‘then I 
think you ought to go there this very day.’’ 


Questions a) How did Randy feel? 
b) Why did he feel this way? 
c) Where did he want to go? 
d) How much did he want to go to nursery school? 


Section 2 So Randy’s mother took him to nursery school. 

Miss Thomas, the teacher, showed Randy and his mother 
all through the school. She showed them the little blue 
closet, where Randy would keep his jacket. And the neat 
green bathroom where he could wash his hands. And the 
little pink table where he would eat his mid-morning snack. 

Now it was time for Randy’s mother to leave. ‘‘Good-bye,’’ 
she said. ‘‘T’ll be back for you after school.”’ 

Randy’s eyes filled with tears. He didn’t know he was 
going to feel this way about being without his mother. 


Questions a) How did Randy feel when his mother said good-bye? 
b) Why did he feel like this? 
c) Have you ever felt the way Randy did? 


Section 3 “*T don’t think I[ like nursery school, after all,’’ he told 
Miss Thomas. ‘‘I want to go home.’’ 
“Lots of children feel that way at first,’’ the teacher 


Questions 


Section 4 


Questions 


Section 5 
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told Randy kindly, ‘‘but after a while, they like school very 


much.”’ 

Miss Thomas took Randy by the hand and led him around 
the playroom. ‘‘Look,’’ she said, ‘‘here are some picture 
puzzles that you can put together. Over there are some peg 
toys that you can take apart.”’ 

*‘No, thank you,’’ said Randy. ‘‘I don’t feel like doing 
that.’’ 

The teacher pointed to a shelf full of toy cars, taxis and 
trucks, for playing traffic. She pointed to a green mailbox, 
for playing mailman. She explained about the scribble boards 


on the wall .... that it was all right to scribble on them, any 
time at all! 

“Do you like our school any better now?’’ the teacher 
asked Randy. 


Randy stuck out his chin, and pulled in his mouth, ‘‘Nnn- 
Nnn,’’ he said. 


a) Why do you think Randy still didn’t like school? 


“‘Oh,’’ laughed Miss Thomas, ‘‘we’ll have to do better 
than that. How about painting a picture?’’ 

Randy didn’t want to paint a picture, not really. But Miss 
Thomas was already putting an old shirt on him and buttoning 
it up. 

**T don’t suppose you’re old enough to paint a picture, any- 
way,’’ said Miss Thomas, as she put some paint pots into 
place. 

““Of course I’m old enough,’’ Randy told her. ‘‘I’m old 
enough to do lots of things!’’ 

Randy picked up a long paintbrush. He dipped it down 
into the green paint and he painted a green house on a sheet 
of paper. 

“Painting is fun,’’ thought Randy. So he painted a green 
barn to go with the green house. And a green fence. And a 
little green dog running along beside it. 

‘‘Why are you painting everything green?’’ Miss Thomas 
asked Randy. 

‘“Green makes me feel better,’’ Randy told her. 

‘“Then you do like nursery school a bit,’’ said the teacher. 

*“Only a tiny bit,’’ Randy agreed. ‘‘Just about this much.”’ 
Randy held up a thumb and finger to show what a wee bit that 
was. 


a) What was the first thing that Randy did in school? 

b) Why did he paint everything green? 

c) Do you have a special color that makes you feel better, too? 
d) How much did Randy begin to like school? 


Suddenly it was time for milk and cookies. While the child- 
ren were eating, the teacher read them a story about a bunny. 

“‘We have a real bunny out in the play yard,’’ Miss Thomas 
told Randy, when snack-time was over. ‘‘Would you like to go 
and see it?’’ 

*“Oh, yes! I’m beginning to like nursery school more and 
more,’’ Randy told his teacher. ‘‘I like it this much now! ”’ 
Randy held up his two hands to show his teacher how much. 

Out in the play yard Randy watched the bunny hopping 
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Questions 


Section 6 


Questions 


about in its cage. He pushed some clover through the wires 
so that the bunny could nibble it. He liked watching the 
bunny, but the rest of the boys and girls seemed to be having 
so much fun that Randy decided to play some games with them. 

And he did have fun. He climbed on the jungle gym, slid 
down the slides, and wriggled on his stomach through the 
bright-colored barrels! 


a) How did Randy feel now? 
b) What made him feel this way? 


Randy was having such a good time he didn’t notice that 
his mother had come for him. ‘‘Here’s your jacket,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It’s time to go home now.’’ 

‘*But I don’t want to go home!’’ Randy said. ‘‘There’s so 
much to do at nursery school, and I haven’t done half of it 
yet!”’ 

‘‘You can come back again tomorrow,’’ laughed his mother. 

“‘Hurray for school!’’? Randy shouted. ‘‘I like it this much.’’ 

Randy held out his arms just as far as they would go, to 
show his mother how much. 


Mabel Watts 


a) How did Randy feel when he saw his mother? 
b) Did you expect him to feel like this when he saw his mother? Why not? 
c) How do you think Randy will feel when his mother leaves him at school tomorrow? 


Have the pupils listen, as you say each of the following sentences, for words 
beginning like went. Have them say the words that begin with the w-sound. 


Suggested Sentences: 


(i) Mother will wash the clothes on Wednesday. 
(ii) Willie heard the wind rattle the window. 
(111) Walter had a new wagon. 

(iv) The woman got water from the well. 


‘Have pupils answer each of the following questions with a word beginning like 
want. Say the line in brackets only if they have difficulty. 


a) What does Wayne like to play with? —————_ (wagon) 
(It has four wheels. Baby rides in it sometimes. He likes to pull her in it.) 





b) This is the direction in which the sun sets. (west) 
(It is not east, or north or south.) 
c) Mother usually does this on Monday. —————._ (wash) 


(Remember our song, ‘“This is the way we ————— our clothes so early Monday 
morning.’’) 


d) This is something all of us drink. —————- (water) 
(It isn’t milk. Many people get it out of taps.) 





e) This is how many boys and girls get to school. They 
(walk) 
(They can’t run all the way!) 





oOo 


Independent 
Activity 


Use page 64, 
My First 


Practice Book 





f) We look out this. ————— (window) ag? 


(We have these things in our classroom and at home. Light shines through them.) 


g) This is something that we hear but we do not see. 
It is the ———. .. (wind) 
(It blows our kites up into the sky.) 


Make a work page of pictures whose names begin with the letter w. Include some 
pictures whose names begin with other letters. Have the pupils color or circle all the 
pictures whose names begin like was. Some pictures that may be used are: wall, web, 
water, woman, wallet, wagon, wand, window, walrus, witch, watch, wing, watermelon. 

If the pupils readily recognize rhyming words, have them try this exercise. Have 
them draw pictures whose names begin with the w-sound and rhyme with a given pic- 
ture. Do the exercise orally with the pupils first. 


Example: 


Picture of Children draw 
a ball a wall 








Others that may be pictured are: 


ring (wing), seeds (weeds), pig (wig), 
cave (wave), pillow (willow), bell (well), 
jet (wet), dragon (wagon), tracks (wax), 
fire (wire), hood (wood). 


9. Purpose: to have the pupils realize that there are various words for the same action. 


Suggested Procedure: 


Have the pupils look at the first picture on this page. Ask them what the boy is 
doing (running). Have them give other words that we sometimes use instead of running. 
If the pupils need more guidance, ask them what horses do (trot, gallop). Ask them how 
they sometimes go home from school (rush, dash, hurry, race). 

Have them look at the picture on the right. What words may be used to describe 
what the girls are doing (skipping, hopping, leaping, springing, jumping up and down). 

Continue in the same way with the other pictures. Some words that may be used 
for the actions are as follows: 


walking — hike, stroll, ramble, wander, march, pace 
jumping — leap, spring 

climbing — scramble 

squatting — crouch, stoop, sit down 

swimming — float, paddle 

lying down — sleep, rest, relax. 


eS BLOCK XVII 


| DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 





: 1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Discuss the situation, directing the pupils’ 
Picturara attention to the young boy in the picture. Question the class about: 


a) the two children who are taking him into the library; 


Theme: Child- b) why the young boy is now able to go to the library (knows how to care for 
ren are happy books, etc.); 
when they have c) how the boy must feel. 
older people to 
help them do Direct the pupils’ attention to: 
things for the 
first time a) their own personal experiences when an older brother, sister, or someone 


else has taken them somewhere; 

b) the reassurance of having someone there who knows what to do and who 
can help; 

c) the levels of maturity which must be attained before being able to do 
certain things — for example, care for books, look after a pet, etc. 


Suggested| 2. Writing The composition may be in one of the following forms: 
topics 


a) a conversation between children as they go somewhere together 
or do something together when it is a new experience for one of 
them; 

b) a personal account of what happened to the pupils when they went on ( 
their first excursion as a group; 

c) adescription of the library to which pupils in the class go. 


Punctuation: As the composition is being written, draw attention to the punctuation marks that 
discuss kinds you are using. Include all the necessary types of punctuation when writing any compo- 
sition for the class. Refer to them, but do not place undue emphasis on remembering 
name s. 


3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils. Make any neces- 


Punctuation: sary minor revisions with them. Review briefly the kinds of punctuation used. Question 
discuss kinds the pupils briefly about the composition. 
4. Activities a) Have the pupils dramatize the important events that take place during a 


trip somewhere — it may be the taking of their first bus ride with someone, a visit to 
the library, the dentist, etc. 


b) Read one of the following stories if they are available: 
Mike’s House by Julia Sauer (New York: The Viking Press, 1954.) 
Rosa-Too-Little by Sue Felt (Toronto: Doubleday, Inc.) 


c) List suggestions to follow when going on a field trip. 


d) List things older brothers and sisters have helped pupils do for the 
first time. ( 


Il LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 139 


ie Have the pupils listen for words that begin like ball, pig, milk, or door in each 
of the following sentences. If necessary draw an outline picture on the board for each 
of the above key words. Have the pupils say the key word and the word from the sen- 
tence that begins like it. 


Suggested Sentences: 





(i) Baby put the dish on the mat. 
(ball-baby, pig-put, door-dish, milk-mat) 
(11) Mary and Patty went down the street to the bakeshop. 
(111) David put the match in the box. 
(iv) The dog barked at Peter and Mary. 
(v) Pearl gave Margaret a doll for her birthday. 





As you say each of the following words, ask the pupils to say rhyming words that 
begin with one or more of the four consonants. If pupils cannot do this, have them give 
words that begin with the same sound as ball, pig, milk, or door. 


a) rake (bake, make) 
can (ban, pan, man, Dan) 
will (Bill, pill, mill, dill) 
sat (bat, pat, mat) 
sit (bit, pit, mitt) 
run (bun, done) 


or 


> b) ball (baby, basket, butter) 
pig (paper, pat, pickle) 
milk (much, most, mine) 
door (doll, down, dust) 


Have the pupils listen for words beginning with the sounds of b, p, m, and d in 
the following rhymes: 


Hark, hark! the dogs do bark! 
Beggars are coming to town: 
Some in bags, and some in rags, 
And some in velvet gown. 


Bye, baby bunting 

Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 

To find a dainty rabbit skin 
To wrap his baby bunting in. 





Use page 65, After the page has been discussed, have the pupils underline the pictures in each 
My First row whose names begin alike. Make certain the pupils realize that the first picture is 
Practice Book not always the one whose name begins the same as that of some of the others. 
Independent Paste pictures from catalogues or magazines on small cards. In this block use 
pictures whose names begin with the b, p, m, and d sounds. Have the pupils group 
the pictures according to the beginning sounds. 
3 Similar activities may be done in the following blocks with pictures whose names 


begin with the consonants being reviewed in each block. 


ee 








Story 


Section 1 


Questions 


Section 2 


Questions 


Section 3 


Follow the same procedure as outlined in Block XVI, Lesson 3, page 132. 


3. Purpose: to teach pupils to listen for details and to draw appropriate inferences from ( 
them. 


Suggested Procedure: 


Tell the pupils to listen, as you read a story called ‘‘Arabella,’’ and remember 


everything that happened because you are going to ask questions after each part. 


Read the story in sections and question as indicated. Note that the first ques- 


tions in each part are for details but that the last one is designed to determine whether 
the pupils can draw a correct inference from the details. 


a) 
b) 
Cc) 
d) 
e) 


ARABELLA 


Arabella was an elephant in a circus. Every day she came 
into the ring to stand on a ball. That’s all she ever did — 
just stand on a ball. She hated that ball. Every day she 
looked wistfully up at Darlina, the beautiful tightrope walker. 


Where did Arabella work? 

What did she do in the circus? 

Did she like her act? How do you know? 
Whom did she look at every day? 

What do you think Arabella wanted to do? 


Arabella wanted to be like Darlina. 
She got up on the fence around the ring to practise. As soon ( 
as she got two feet on it, crash, splinter! The fence was gone. 
‘Don’t do that again!’’ said the circus owner crossly. 
As soon as Arabella’s bruises were better, she was trying 
again. Not on the fence, of course. Even she knew better 
than that. She looked about outside for something stronger. 
This time she saw a rope so strong that it held up the Big 
Tent. Arabella knew it had to be very strong to do that. She 
walked over to look at it. 
“This is exactly what I need,’’ she thought. ‘‘I can start 
on the ground and go higher every day until I reach the top.’’ 


a) What was Arabella trying to do? 
b) What did she practise on first? 
c) What did she find? 

d) What will Arabella do now? 


Arabella waited until it was night and everyone else was 
asleep in his bed. As soon as the moon came out, Arabella 
tiptoed outside like a big, gray shadow and went right to the 
Big Tent rope. 

She put one foot on it. Nothing happened. She put two feet 
on it. Still nothing happened. 

Up went the third and fourth feet. Now Arabella was really 
happy. She wished that Darlina could see her. There she 
was, all four feet on a rope, like a real tightrope walker. And 
nothing was broken! 

The next night Arabella moved one foot at a time until she 





Questions 


Section 4 


Questions 


Section 5 


Questions 


Section 6 


Questions 


a) 
b) 
c) 


d) 


a) 
b) 
Cc) 
d) 


a) 
b) 
Cc) 


d) 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
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walked several steps up the rope. } 


‘*Tt isn’t any harder than balancing on a rubber ball,’’ she 
told herself, as every night she practised, and every night she 
went higher and higher. 

Every day the circus owner had to send men to straighten 
one side of the Big Tent. ‘‘What can be the matter?’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘*T think I know,’’ said Darlina, but she said it to herself 
because she liked Arabella and didn’t want to get her into 
trouble. 


What did Arabella do at night? 

Why was the circus owner puzzled? 

Who thought she knew what was going on? 
What will Darlina do? Why do you think that? 


That night when Arabella went out to practise, Darlina hid 
behind a circus car and watched. She saw Arabella go to the 
rope, step up, and walk to the top and do a balancing trick. 
Just then she saw the circus owner hiding behind another car. 


What did Darlina do? 
Whom did Darlina see? 
Why was he there? 
What will Darlina do? 


‘*Arabella!’’ she called, softly. 

Arabella was so surprised that she looked down. And as 
soon as she saw how far away the ground was she couldn’t 
come down. She began to wobble. 

‘“‘ARABELLA!”’ shouted the circus owner. 

Arabella was so startled that she wobbled right off the 
rope. 

Bump, thump, swoosh! Even the Big Tent came down with 
her. 


How did Darlina call to Arabella? Why? 
How did the circus owner call? Why? 
What happened? 

What will the circus owner do? 


‘*T suppose you’ll put me in a zoo now,”’ she said sadly, 
sitting up and rubbing her bumps. 

‘‘No,’’ said the circus owner. ‘‘T will not put you in the 
zoo. I will have a special rope made for you to perform in- 
side, where the people can see you. You will be the only 
elephant tightrope walker in existence. You will be a STAR.”’ 

That is what happened. And if you go to the right circus 
you may even see Arabella walk the rope in pink satin and 
sequins. 


Gladys Everets Brown 


Where did Arabella think she would have to go? 

What did the circus owner say he would do? 

Was the circus owner pleased with Arabella? How do you know? 
Was Arabella happy? Why do you think so? 
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Use pages 66-67, 
My First 
Practice Book 











Discuss the significance of the three faces at the top of the pages. Present a 
few situations to the pupils and have them decide which face would best indicate how 
they would feel. For example, say: (1) ‘‘Your mother took you to the store. She said 
that you could have any pair of shoes you liked.’’ (2) ‘“You were playing on the swings. 
Suddenly your hands slipped, you fell off, and skinned your arms and legs.”’ 7 
Then ask pupils to look at each picture, decide how the people in the pictures ; 
are feeling, and draw a circle around the little face at the side that best shows the 
feeling. 
When the pages have been completed, discuss the pupils’ responses. There may 
be more than one correct answer. Have pupils justify their answers. 


Tell the pupils that you are going to show them some objects or pictures of 
objects or say words and that you want them to tell you several things about them. 
Hold up a book. Ask the pupils to give you some details about it, for example: 


We read a book. 

A book is made of paper. 

Books have stories in them. 

A book has a cover on the outside. 

It has pages on the inside. 

The cover is often different colors. 
Some books have pictures on the cover. 


Use an apple or a picture of an apple: 


An apple is a fruit. 

It grows on trees. 

Apples are red or yellow or green. 

Mothers make apple pies. 7 
We eat apples. 

Apples are good to eat. 


Encourage the pupils to combine several details in one sentence if possible; 
for example: 
Apples are fruits that grow on trees. Children eat apples. Mothers make 
apple pies. 


Other things that may be discussed are: chair, desk, pencil, eraser, chalk, 
box, car, truck, bus, house, television, table, door, window, dog, clock, coat, road, 
ice, toys, etc. Some pupils may be able to move from giving details about specific 
objects to giving details about ideas or happenings, such as: Christmas, birthdays, 
summer, a trip, Thanksgiving, Easter, a noise. 


Tell the pupils that you are going to say one thing about different objects and 
that they are to see whether they can think of another word that means the same as the 
one you mention. 


| have a rosy apple. 


Ask them what color they think a rosy apple would be. Have them repeat the word 
meaning the same as rosy in the sentence: 


| have a red apple. ¢ 


Others that may be used follow. The synonyms in brackets are suggestive only. 
Pupils may think of many other ones. 





Use page 68, 
My First 


Practice Book 





Independent 
Activity 


a) Ihave a big purse. (large, huge) 


b) The little dog barked at us. (small, wee, tiny) 

c) The wee dog looked so skinny. (thin) 

d) It was a dark night. (black) 

e) He ran quickly down the street. (fast) 

f) The rose was lovely. (beautiful, pretty) 

g) The little boy felt sad because he had lost his cowboy hat. (unhappy) 
h) He had a wiggly tooth. (loose) 

i) He shut the door for his mother. (closed) 

}) The lemon tasted bitter. (sour) 

k) It was a terrible storm. (bad) 

1) It was a wet day. (rainy) 

m) The man was very cross. (angry, furious) 

n) He felt cold. (chilly) 

o) He was afraid of the dog. (frightened, scared) 

p) The boy was courageous. (brave) 

q) The baby was cheerful. (happy, jolly) 

r) The sun was not shining. It was a dull day. (cloudy) 


Discuss with the pupils how things sometimes change quickly. Refer to common 
personal experiences: 


— what happens in the classroom when it is time to go home; 
— what happens if it suddenly starts to rain when they are playing outside; 
— what happens when the fire bell rings. 


Have the pupils look at the first picture on the page. 

Discuss what is happening. Then talk about how the picture would change if it 
stopped raining. What would the children do? What would change in the picture if the 
sun came out? What would happen if the rain kept falling with the sun out? 


Refer to the picture of the bear and her cubs. 
What would happen if a man came along? --- if a rabbit came? --- if a skunk came? 


Refer to the picture of the row of houses. 
How would this picture change if one of these houses caught on fire? 


Refer to the picture of the farm. 


What would change if the barn caught on fire? --- if the farmer was loading (unloading) 
cattle? --- if the farmer was getting ready to take pigs to market? --- if snow started 
to fall? 


Refer to the picture of the boy riding a bicycle. 
What would happen if a group of children came walking along? --- if a dog ran out at 
him? --- if there was a big hole in the sidewalk? 


Refer to the picture of the children watching television. 
What would happen if Mother called the children to supper? --- if she turned the tele- 
vision off? --- if the program changed to one that the children did not want to watch? 
--- if a parade came along the street? 


Have pupils color 
— all the animals brown, 


— all the children blue, 
— all the houses red. 
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BLOCK XVIII 


| DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


c 


1. Oral Discussion Present the picture. Ask what the pupils think is happening. Ask 
what may have caused the girl to cover her ears and look as she does. 
Focus attention on how the girl feels, as shown by her eyes, her open mouth, and 


her hands. Pupils should be encouraged to express their own thoughts about how this 


Theme: People’s girl feels. Encourage them to say what they think individually, regardless of what the 
reactions to others in the class say. 
situations show Direct their thinking to their own experiences when they may have reacted to 
in their faces quite different situations in the same manner shown by the girl. Encourage them to 
and bodies state in their own words how they felt and possibly why they felt this way. Talk about 


whether they felt different from their parents or pets in the same situation. 


2. Writing The topic may be one of the following. Its form will be determined by the dis- 
cussion that has taken place with the class. 
Suggested 
topics a) noises that make us feel strange or different; 


b) a pupil’s personal experience when he reacted in somewhat the same way 
as the girl in the picture; 
c) a fictional story of a strange noise and how it affected people and/or animals; 
d) why some noises make us feel scared or worried and why others don’t bother 
us and even make us feel happy. 


3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition. Make minor revisions with the ¢€ 
pupils. Note punctuation. 


4. Activities a) List different feelings the children have and the noises that make them 
feel this way. Example: 


Happy — the sound of: father’s car coming in the drive, 
father’s car horn, 
mother’s step on the stairs at night. 


b) Have several pupils pantomime their reactions to different sounds. The 
others in the class are to guess what they had heard or are hearing. 


c) Make a scrapbook of pictures of things that make different kinds of 
noises — loud, soft, or both. 


d) List the names of objects that make (i) loud noises, (ii) soft noises, 
(111) both kinds. 


e) Read the following poem. How would the child feel who was beating 
the drum? How might others feel who have to listen to the noise? 
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Poem OUR BAND 


We have a band at school 
Made up of girls and boys. 
We have a lovely time 
And make a lot of noise. 


I bang upon a drum, 
And all my friends agree 
That no one in the school 


Can make more noise than me. 


Marchette Chute 


If LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Purpose: to teach children to understand the emotional reactions of story characters. 
Suggested Procedure: 
Have the pupils listen as you read each section of the following story. Have them 


listen for the different ways people feel in the story. Have them notice how the feel- 
ings of one person can change. 





Story THE RIGHT FRIEND FOR A GIANT 


Section 1 Once a giant lived in a gray castle at the top of a mountain. 
From his window, the giant could see a forest, a river, a road 
and, far away, a city. 

For a while, the giant lived in the castle and enjoyed the 
view from his window. But no one ever came to the castle, and 
the giant was lonely. Finally one day he went down into the 
forest, where he met a woodcutter. 

‘‘Would you come to my castle for dinner?’’ the giant asked 
the woodcutter. 

‘‘Oh, my, no!’’ cried the startled woodcutter. ‘‘I promised 
to take this wood into the city by noon.’’ And the woodcutter 
hurried off, not even looking behind him, so much in a hurry 
was he. 


Questions a) What could the giant see from his window? 
b) Why did he leave his castle? 
c) Why do you think the woodcutter hurried away? 
d) Why would he be frightened? 


Section 2 The giant strode on until he came to the river, where he 
found a fisherman. 

“‘Would you come to my castle for dinner?’’ the giant asked 
the fisherman. 

‘‘Oh, my, no!’’ exclaimed the frightened fisherman. ‘‘I 
promised to take this fine catch of fish home to my wife, and 
she’ll be expecting me!’’ And off hurried the fisherman, not 
even looking behind him, so much in a hurry was he. 


Questions a) Why do you think the giant wanted the fisherman to have dinner with him? 
b) Why did the fisherman say that he had to take the fish to his wife? 


14 Section 3 On walked the giant until he came to the road leading to the 


city. There he saw a boy playing with a cat. The boy’s mother 

stood nearby, picking blackberries for their lunch. 
‘‘Would you come to my castle for dinner?’’ the giant asked 

the boy. « 
“1d like to, but my mother probably wouldn’t let me. There 

she is, calling me now.’’ The boy started toward his mother, 

with the cat cuddled in the crook of his arm. ‘‘Say, do you 

have a pet? You might take a cat home to your castle with 

you.’’ 


Questions a) Whom did the giant see on the road leading to the city? 
b) Why didn’t the little boy go with the giant? 
c) What did the boy suggest that the giant should have? Why did the boy suggest a 
pet? 
d) Do you think a cat would be a good pet for a giant? Why or why not? 


Section 4 ‘‘Thank you. That’s a good idea,’’ answered the giant. 
Then he looked again at the cat. No, a cat was too little. 
And a dog wasn’t big enough for a giant, either. 

With loneliness in his face, the giant walked back toward 
his castle. As he was going through the forest, a stray black 
bear rushed past him, running away from a hunter and his 
hounds. 

‘‘Here,’’ called the giant to the bear. ‘‘Run this way, and 
we’ll soon be at my castle.’’ 


Questions a) How did the giant feel as he walked back to his castle? 

b) Why did he not get a dog or a cat for a pet? 

c) How do you think the bear felt as he rushed past the giant? € 
Section 5 The grateful bear ran steadily at the giant’s heels until 


they came to the gate of the castle. Through the big door 
they hustled, and into the great hall. There they sank down 
to rest. 

At length, when the baying of the hounds had died away, 
the giant said, ‘‘I hope you will stay and have dinner with 
me.’’ The bear drew closer and rested his head on the giant’s 
knee. 

So the bear had dinner with the giant that night. And the 
last time anyone heard about them, they were still living 
happily together in the gray castle at the top of the mountain. 


Barbara K. Walker 


Questions a) How did the giant help the bear? 
b) Give two reasons why the giant was happy. 
c) Give two reasons why the bear was happy. 
d) Why was a bear a better pet for a giant than a cat or a dog? 











Use page 69, 
My First 
Practice Book 
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Have the pupils say the names of the objects on this page. Then have them join 
the pictures whose names rhyme. 


Put several outline pictures on the board. Have the pupils draw a picture whose 
name rhymes with those on the board. Use some of the following: sock, ball, bee, 
hoe, hook, can, pie, rake, mat, moon, nail, ink. 


Have the pupils listen, as you say each sentence, for words that begin like gate, 
cat, nest, or table. If necessary, draw an outline picture on the board for each of the 
above key words. Have the pupils say the key word and the word from the sentence 
that begins like it. 


Suggested Sentences: 


(i) No one saw Ken go to the car. 
(nest — no; cat — Ken, car; gate — go; table — to) 
(11) It was too cold to go home at noon. 
(iii) The nurse got two capes to wear. 
(iv) She took nine games to the country. 


Have pupils give other words beginning with these consonant sounds. 


Print letters, words, and phrases from the composition on cards. Have the pupils 
match these with ones in the chart. Print some on the board to see whether the pupils 
can find the same letter, word, or phrase when they are not able to actually put the 
two forms together. The matching of a word on the board with one in the chart requires 
the retention of the shape or form in the mind. This is a more highly developed skill 
than matching forms on cards that can be moved from word to word in the composition 
until the matching one is found. 


Refer to Picture P, Discussion Motivators. Tell the pupils that we use some 
words to tell how things look. Have them close their eyes. Ask them to tell you one 
thing about the flowers in the picture. 


The flowers are growing. 

The flowers are in the snow. 
The pretty flowers are growing. 
The purple flowers are growing. 


Have the pupils look at the picture again and see whether they can tell several things 
about the flowers in just one sentence. 


(The pretty flowers are growing in the snow.) 
Have them describe the boy. If they have difficulty, help them by asking whether he 


is big or little. They may say that he is young. If they don’t, question them about 
his age, and what he is doing so that they can describe him more completely. 
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The young boy is looking at the flowers. 

The little boy is looking at the pretty flowers. 

The little boy is looking at the pretty flowers that are 
growing in the snow. 


Have the pupils tell what kind of day it appears to be (cold, winter, bright or 
sunny, dull or cloudy). Have them develop sentences here. 

Ask them to describe the snow and the boy’s clothing. Have them describe his 
clothing by referring to its colors. Use other pictures in the same way. 

Make up riddles using descriptive words. Describe objects with which pupils 
are familiar or which are in the classroom. Build the riddles in such a way that each 
successive detail limits the possibilities for answers until the answer must be one 
thing only. 

Encourage some of the children to make up riddles and ask their classmates to 
guess what they are describing. (Have them tell you first what they are describing.) 
Examples: 





a) It is round and bright. (sun, full moon, penny, quarter) 


It is round and bright. 
It shines in the sky. (sun, full moon) 


It is round and bright. 
It shines in the sky at night. (full moon) 


b) It is black and shiny. (car, beetle, telephone) 


It is black and shiny. 
We have it in our house. (telephone) 


c) It is round, smooth, and shiny. (marble, ball, apple, plum) 


It is round, smooth, and shiny. 
We cannot eat it. (ball, marble) 


It is round, smooth, and shiny. 
We cannot eat it. 
It is only a little bigger than the end of your thumb. (marble) 


6. Have the pupils recall the previous lesson. Ask them which words were used to 
describe the boy. List them on the board. Tell the pupils each word as you write it. 
Have them say other descriptive words used in the previous lesson which they 
would like listed. Say each word as you write it down. 
Have them recall which object fits each descriptive word listed. 
Read the list of words for the pupils moving your hand from left to right under 
each word as you say it. 
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Tell the pupils to pretend that they have just opened a surprise box. They find 
in it each of the objects pictured. Discuss the pictures — note that the doll is broken, 
there is only one skate, the lion is real, the airplane is broken. Now tell the pupils 
that they are to draw a face (like one of those at the top) for each object to indicate 
how they felt when they took it out of the box. 
When the page has been completed, discuss. Commend varying reactions. 





Use page 70, 
My First 
Practice Book 


8. Tell the story of ‘‘The Three Bears’’ if the pupils are not familiar with it. 
Have them look at the picture of the three bears. Discuss the bears’ feelings. 
What are some words to describe Mother Bear’s feelings in this picture? Father Bear’s 
feelings? Baby Bear’s feelings? Why does each bear feel this way? 
Have the pupils think of some words that would describe the feelings of different 
members of their own families if they came home and found that someone had broken 


Use page 71, the baby’s chair, tasted their porridge, etc. 
My First Have the pupils talk about things that happened that made them feel surprised --- 
Practice Book made them feel cross --- made them feel sad. 
Help them realize that people have many different feelings and that their pets do, 
also. 
9. Purpose: to have the pupils realize that there are various words for the same action. 


Suggested Procedure: 





Have the pupils look at the first picture on this page. Ask them what has hap- 
pened to the pitcher (it’s broken or smashed). Have them give additional words that 
we sometimes use instead of broken. If the pupils need more guidance, ask them how 
we might describe a broken window or a broken mirror (shattered, splintered, cracked). 
Ask them how we describe other things that are broken, for example, balloons (burst), 
bones (fractured), hinges (come apart), a toy that’s been run over (smashed, crushed). 

Have the pupils look at the picture at the top right. Ask them what words may 
be used to describe what the boy is doing (yelling, calling, shouting, screaming, 
hollering). 

Continue in the same way withthe other pictures. Some words that may be used 
for the action are as follows: 





Use page 64, 
My First 
Practice Book 






building — making, constructing, putting up 

talking — chatting, whispering, speaking, discussing, gossiping 
hitting — striking, pounding, whacking, batting 

pulling — tugging, yanking, towing 

carving — cutting, slicing 


skating — gliding, skimming 
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BLOCK XIX 


1 DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


Picture S 1. Oral Discussion Stimulate the pupils’ imagination by reading a fanciful story, poem, 
or the following rhymes. Ask them whether the events actually could happen or are 


imaginary. Have the pupils try to picture what is happening in each rhyme. 


c 





Theme: Imagin- 


ing is fun 
Rhymes a) A cat came fiddling out of the bam, 
With a pair of bagpipes under her arm, 
She could sing nothing but ‘‘Fiddle-dee-dee. c) Where are you going, 
The mouse has married the bumble bee.”’ My little cat? 
Pipe, cat — dance, mouse — 
We’ll have a wedding at our good house. I am going to town, 
To get me a hat. 
b) Hey, diddle, diddle! 
The cat and the fiddle, What! a hat for a cat! 
The cow jumped over the moon; A cat get a hat! 
The little dog laughed Who ever saw a cat with a hat? 
To see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 
d) Repeat the following rhyme. Ask the pupils whether the happenings in the 
first verse could be true; then in the second, third, and fourth. 
Nursery I saw a ship a-sailing, « 
Rhyme A-sailing on the sea; 


And oh! it was all laden 
With pretty things for thee! 


There were comfits in the cabin, 
And apples in the hold; 

The sails were made of silk, 

And the masts were made of gold. 


The four-and-twenty sailors 
That stood between the decks, 
Were four-and-twenty white mice 
With chains about their necks. 


The captain was a duck, 

With a packet on his back; 

And when the ship began to move, 
The captain said, ‘‘Quack! Quack!”’ 


Present Picture S$, Discussion Motivators. Discuss whether this is a real or a make- 
believe situation. Have pupils justify their opinions. 

Encourage the pupils to use their own imagination to think of fanciful things. 

Try to have each child tell one imaginary thing. Some of them may tell you that 
they think about things that are fun and cannot happen when they are alone. You may 
find several pupils who amuse themselves by thinking of talking animals or objects 
when there is nothing else to do. 
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Suggested 2. Writing The composition may be of any form. This will be determined by the form of 
topics the discussion. It may be: 


a) nonsense rhymes that the children have made up; 

b) silly things that cannot be but are fun to imagine; 

c) an imaginary story about anything; 

d) a list of imaginary things that happened in the classroom — inanimate 
objects coming to life, etc. 

e) a story about the mice in the picture. 


3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils, having them 
make any necessary revisions. Question them briefly about the composition. 


4. Activities a) Have the pupils collect pictures showing imaginary things. Use some 
of them for writing an imaginary story or rhyme. Encourage each pupil to think of a 
story or rhyme for the teacher to write for him as his very own. 


b) Collect pictures of real and imaginary things and place them in a scrap- 
book or on a chart according to whether they are real or make-believe. 


c) Have the pupils make up ‘“‘word pictures’’ for the other pupils to visual- 
ize and decide whether they describe real or imaginary things. Example: 


Have you ever seen a bee in a tree? 

Have you seen a fairy queen in the grass? 

Have you seen a pig dance a jig? 

Have you seen a bluebird fly? 

Have you seen the dish running away with the spoon? 
Have you seen a cat wearing a hat? 


d) Read this poem: 
MAGIC 


Poem Magic is what 
The giants use 
When they stride away 
On seven league shoes. 


But when I get a sword 
And feel defiant, 
Not even magic 
Can save a giant. 


Marchette Chute 


ag Il LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Purpose: to teach pupils to distinguish between fact and fantasy in a story. 
Suggested Procedure: € 
Read the following story in sections asking the pupils the question after each 


section. Insist that the answers to the questions contain reasons — the answers should 
NOT be merely ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No.”’ 





Story THE QUEEN MAKES AN APPLE PIE 


Section 1 Once upon a time a queen went into her kitchen to make an 
apple pie. She mixed the pastry, cut up the apples, put in the 
sugar, and was just about to put the top crust on the pie when 
she heard a noise outside, high up in the air. It was a rust- 
ling, bustling, squeaking noise, as if all the birds in the world 
were passing by. 


Questions a) Could a queen actually go into her kitchen to bake an apple pie? 
b) Could she hear a great noise outside? 


Section 2 The queen and all her ladies-in-waiting went out into the 
garden to see what was happening. There was a witch, flying 
over the castle on her broomstick. Now that is not a sight you 
see every day! 


Questions a) Do queens have ladies-in-waiting? 
b) Could you see a witch flying through the air? Could a queen see a witch? € 
Section 3 While they were all out, except for a little kitchen maid, the 
witch’s big black cat came into the kitchen. He jumped up on 
the table, purring to himself and making a magic spell. He 
got smaller and smaller and smaller, until he turned himself 
into an apple pip, and then he jumped into the pie. 
When the queen came back, the little kitchen maid said 
nothing, as she thought the queen would be sure to pick out 
the apple pip and throw it away. But the queen was in a 
hurry and did not see it. She popped the top crust on the pie 
and gave it to the kitchen maid to put into the oven. 


Questions a) Could a cat do what the witch’s cat did? 
b) If someone made a pie, would she put it into an oven to bake? 


Section 4 When the pie was put on the table for dinner, the queen 
picked up a knife, and was just going to cut it, when the pie 
began to talk! 

The pie said, in a teeny-weeny voice: 


“Meow, meow, don’t cut me up, 
Or you won’t have a bit of luck.’’ 


‘Dear me!’’ said the queen, as she laid down the knife. 

‘‘Nonsense, my dear!’’ said the king. ‘‘You mustn’t pay 
any attention to little things like that. Please cut me a 
piece of pie at once.’’ 


Questions a) Does apie talk? What kind of pie must it have been? 





Section 5 


Questions 


Section 6 


Questions 
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b) What did the voice say? 


c) What did the king say when he heard the voice? 


But as soon as the knife came near the pie, it mewed, and 
ran all over the table. 

The king then said he really didn’t feel hungry any more. 
The poor queen was in tears. She had taken such a lot of 
trouble over that pie, and now someone had put a magic spell 
over it. 

“T’ll give a handful of gold,’’ she said, ‘‘to anyone who 
can take off the magic spell.’’ 

The little kitchen maid, who had been listening, came in and 
curtsied politely. She told the queen how she had seen the 
witch’s cat. ‘“‘If your majesty will cut the pie and throw the 
apple pip that is inside it into the fire, there will be an end to 
this magic,”’ she said. 


a) What did the queen decide had happened to the pie? 
b) How did the little kitchen maid say the queen could break the magic spell? 
c) Do you think this will break the magic spell? 


So the kitchen maid held the pie very tightly, while the 
queen cut it. It gave a very loud ‘‘Meoo-o00-00’’ as she did 
so. Then the queen picked out the apple pip and threw it into 
the fire. 

In a moment it became the witch’s cat, and vanished up the 
chimney in a puff of smoke. The queen thanked the little kit- 
chen maid and gave her a handful of gold. 

And now, whenever she makes an apple pie, you may be 
sure the queen takes good care never to leave an apple pip 
inside it! 


a) What happened when the queen threw the apple pip in the fire? 
b) Is this a story that could happen or is it a make-believe story? 


Read the following paragraph having the pupils listen for the words that begin 
like sun, zero, finger and happy. Have them say the words that begin with the review 
consonants. Have the pupils listen for one sound at a time. Thus you will read the 
paragraph four times. For very immature pupils, you may have to read the paragraph 
sentence by sentence. 


One fine day Harry set out to visit the zoo. He hopped 
happily along, first on one foot and then on the other. As he 
went on, he saw a big sign that said ‘*‘Zoo.’’ In he walked, 
looking here and there. He saw a fox and a hippopotamus and 
a fawn and four zebras. Five silly hens were sitting near the 
pool where the seals lived. Harry felt happy as he walked 
along. ‘‘This is a good day,’’ he said to himself. 
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Have the pupils complete each of the following sentences with words beginning 
like salad, zebra, first, or hop. Encourage them to think of as many as possible. 





a) We like to play in the ———————-.. (sun, sand, hay, field, 
house, hall) 

b) We went to the ——————_.. (zoo, city, farm, house, hill, 
forest) 

c) We looked at the -——————.. (zinnias, zebra, zoo, see-saw, 


sea, sewing machine, soybeans, sunflowers, fair, field, fence, 
factory, hedge, hay, helicopter, hospital) 


d) He counts to ———————_.. (zero, six, five, four, fifteen, 
fourteen, seven) 
e) She plays the ———————... (saxophone, zither, cymbals, 


song, horn, harp, fife) 


Use page 73, Have the pupils say the names of all the animals on this page including puppy 

My First and kitten. Have them listen and mark the pictures exactly as directed. Tell them 
Practice Book that sometimes there are several animals whose names begin with the same sound. Do 
not tell them which ones but give sufficient time for them to check each picture. 





a) Draw ared line under the picture of the animal whose name 
begins like the word door (dog). 

b) Draw a red X on the picture of the animal whose name begins 
like the word good (goat, goose). 

c) Draw ared circle around the picture of the animal whose name 
begins like the word pat (pig, puppy). 

d) Draw a red line up and down through the picture of the animal 
whose name begins like the word cup (cat, kitten, cow). 

Continue giving the instructions in the same way: 














e) — a blue line under ---- sun (seal) 

f) — a blue X on ---- maple (mouse) 

g) —a blue circle around ---- tooth (tiger, turtle) 

h) — a blue line up and down through ---- finger (fish) 

i) — a green line under ---- back (bear) 

j) — a green X on ---- leaf (lion) 

k) — a green circle ----raisin (rabbit) 

1) — a green line up and down through ---- chin (chick) 
Independent Have the pupils draw a brown line straight across through the pictures of the 

Activity animals who are children’s pets; 


--- a yellow line straight across through the pictures of farm animals; 
--- a black line straight across through the pictures of wild animals. 

Some animals may be considered pets by one child and wild by another. If the 
pupils have reasons for their choice accept whichever way the animal is marked. 

If this marking is too difficult, choose a color for each classification and have 
pupils color the page instead. 


4. Follow the procedure as outlined in Block XVIII, Lesson 4, page 147. Include 
letters in this lesson. 








aon 


Use page 74, 


My First 
Practice Book 





oe 


Use page 75, 


My First 
Practice Book 


Independent 
Activity 


eroe 
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Recall the story of Peter Rabbit. If pupils do not know it well, read or tell it to 


them again. List the happenings in proper sequence on the board. The significant 
events that may be listed are: 


Mrs. Rabbit leaves the bunnies to go to the baker’s. 
Peter goes to the garden. 

He eats and eats. 

Mr. McGregor chases him. 

He loses his jacket and shoes. 

He squeezes under the gate. 

He gets put to bed. 


Question the pupils about what happened before a certain event and then after it 
so that they realize the importance of recalling details and remembering the order in 
which the events took place. 


Have the pupils cut out the pictures on page 74 and paste them in the correct 
order according to the story. 


Have the pupils look at each picture on this page and decide which pictures 
indicate real things and which are imaginary. A stimulating discussion should develop 
as the pupils give reasons for their decisions. 


Have pupils draw red circles around pictures of real things and blue circles 
around the imaginary ones. 


Have the pupils use the practice book page for ideas for telling tall tales. 
Suggest that they use each picture on the page and tell a tall tale about it. Start each 
story with: 


a) Once upon a time -------- 
or 

b) Long, long ago -------- 
or 

c) Some day -------- 


d) Maybe -------- , etc. 


Make even the real objects become imaginary things by having them talk or do 
magical things. Example: 


156 One day Harry Helicopter decided to fly to the moon to 


visit his friend, the man in the moon. On his way he played 
peek-a-boo with some little fluffy clouds and chased two sun 
beams across the sky. 

When he arrived, the man in the moon was waiting for him. 
They chatted and ate green cheese and crackers. 

Soon it was time for Harry to leave. Off he flew, waving 
good-bye to his friend as he slid all the way home on a moon- 
beam. 


Some groups of children may be able to make up a story with each one adding a 
line to a story started by the teacher. This, however, is a difficult activity and should 
not be started unless you are confident that pupils will succeed with it. 
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BLOCK XX 


1 DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITION 


Picture T 1. Oral Discussion Recall to the pupils’ minds a recent storm — snow, rain, wind, or 
dust. Encourage them to discuss: 


a) how they felt during the storm; 
Theme: Storms b) how other people feel about storms; 
c) personal experiences they have had during storms; 
d) different types of storms that we have; 
e) some of the precautions we take during storms; 
f) how we prepare for storms if we know or think they are coming; 
g) how storms look and sound. 


Present the picture (Picture T, Discussion Motivators). Have the pupils discuss 
how they think they would feel about this storm. Encourage each pupil to participate in 
this discussion. 

This topic is something about which every child knows and often has very defi- 
nite feelings. Make the pupils feel that it is all right to be frightened during a storm 
but try to reassure those who seem unduly concerned by helping them know what to do 
and what not to do during storms. 


2. Writing The composition may be one of many types such as: 
Suggested a) the personal experience of the class during a storm; 
topics b) the personal experience of one child who wants to share 


it with the class; 

c) alist of things to do or not do during certain types of 
storms; 

d) an account of how storms make people feel; 

e) adescription of a storm emphasizing sensory impressions — 
sounds, sights, smells. 


3. Thinking About the Composition Read the composition to the pupils. Necessary 
minor revisions may be made with the pupils. Question them briefly to help them 
recall what was written. Two or three questions are sufficient. 


4. Activities a) List words that the pupils associate with storms. 

b) Have the pupils paint pictures of a storm. 

c) Have the pupils find pictures of storms and tell the rest of 
the class what they see and how they think the people in the 
picture feel. (Describe the picture.) 

d) Read the following poem: 


Poem BROOMS 


On stormy days 

When the wind is high 
Tall trees are brooms 
Sweeping the sky. 
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In buckets of rain, 
And swash and sweep it 
Blue again. 


Dorothy Aldis 


Il LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Have the pupils listen to the following paragraph. Have them say the words that 
begin with any of the review consonant sounds. The words look, rose, jam, children, 
and shoe may be used as key words. With some pupils you may still have to concen- 
trate on one sound at a time. 


Suggested Paragraph: 


He chased the chickens and the sheep that lived on his 
father’s farm. He wore blue jeans and rode around in a 
red jeep with Luke his big brother. 


ee | 
2 Have the pupils give a rhyming word for each of the following words. The rhym- 
ing word must begin with one of the review consonant sounds. 
book (look, shook) 
sleep (sheep, leap, cheep, jeep, reap) 


name (lame, shame) 

cane (rain, lane, chain, Jane) 
silly (chilly, lily) 

go (low, row, Joe, show) 
head (shed, lead, red) 


Charlie was a little boy who liked to run and jump. 





If this activity is too difficult for your pupils, have them think of many words 
beginning with these sounds. Point out rhyming words should they occur. 


drawn should be ones whose names begin with the consonants I, r, j, ch, sh. Beside 
each, pupils draw other objects whose names begin with the same sound. 


Suggested Prepare a work sheet with simple line drawings down the left side. The objects 
work sheet 


Discuss page 76 of the Practice Book. Have pupils name the articles of furni- 
ture shown. Ask what seems to be wrong with this room (it looks empty, the girl’s 
things are not in it, etc.). 

Tell the pupils they are going to put in some of the girl’s things. Tell them to 
listen carefully to know where to put each thing. Read the directions once only. 





Use page 76, a) Put a red ball in the toy box. 
My First b) Put two black shoes on the floor under the window. 

| Practice Book c) Put yellow curtains on the window. 
d) Make a green blanket on the bed. 
e) Put a brown lamp on the chest of drawers at the foot 

of the bed. 

f) Put two books on the table. Make them with your pencil. 
g) Color the bottom of the open drawer in the chest brown. 





h) Make two pictures on the walls. 

1) Make a small blue mat beside the bed. 

j) Put a bouquet of flowers on the desk (or dresser or 
dressing table) in front of the mirror. 


This lesson may be broken into two or three sessions if it seems too long for your 
pupils. 


Independent Have pupils complete the picture by coloring walls, floor, furniture. 
Activity 


Have the pupils listen for all the rhyming words in the following poem. Read the 
complete poem. Then re-read four lines at a time. 





GRASSHOPPER GREEN 


Grasshopper Green is a comical chap; 
He lives on the best of fare. 

Bright little trousers, jacket, and cap, 
These are his summer wear. 

Out in the meadow he loves to go, 
Playing away in the sun; 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun. 


Grasshopper Green has a quaint little house; 
It’s under the hedge so gay. 

Grandmother Spider, as still as a mouse, 
Watches him over the way. 

Gladly he’s calling the children, I know, 
Out in the beautiful sun; 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun. 


Author Unknown 


If more practice is needed in the recognition of rhyming words, have the pupils 
listen for the rhyming words in the following poem. Read one verse at a time. 


HOW THE LITTLE KITE LEARNED TO FLY 


‘‘T never can do it,’’ the little kite said, 

As he looked at the others high over his head; 
‘‘T know I should fall if I tried to fly.”’ 
‘“‘Try,’’ said the big kite; ‘‘only try, 

Or I fear you never will learn at all.’’ 

But the little kite said, ‘‘I’m afraid I’]l fall.’’ 


The big kite nodded: ‘‘Ah, well, good-bye; 

I’m off’’; and he rose toward the tranquil sky. 
Then the little kite’s paper stirred at the sight, 
And trembling he shook himself free for flight. 
First whirling and frightened, then braver grown, 
Up, up he rose through the air alone, 

Till the big kite looking down could see 

The little one rising steadily. 


i Then how the little kite thrilled with pride, 


As he sailed with the big kite side by side! 
While far below he could see the ground, 
And the boys like small spots moving round. 
They rested high in the quiet air, 

And only the birds and clouds were there. 
‘‘Oh, how happy I am!”’ the little kite cried, 
‘*And all because I was brave and tried.”’ 


Author Unknown 


Use page 77, Have the pupils circle the pictures whose names rhyme with the name of the key 


My First picture in the small box. 
Practice Book 


5. Discuss with the pupils the fact that storms often surprise us by coming up ‘‘all 
at once.’’ Ask them if they can think of any words that mean the same as ‘‘all at once.’’ 
(suddenly, quickly, hurriedly). List these words on the chalkboard, saying each one 
as you write it. Move your hand from left to right as you say each word. 

Ask the pupils if they can think of words that describe how people talk (loudly, 
softly, crossly, slowly, quickly). If the pupils have difficulty choosing words, speak 
loudly or slowly, etc., so that they can describe the way you are speaking. 

Other words may be used to describe how people and animals walk or act (sleepy, 
silly, etc.) 

Choose some of the words listed on the board, put them with verbs, and have 
pupils demonstrate the action. For example: walk quickly, speak crossly, act sleepy, 
sing softly, laugh loudly, and so on. 


6. Purpose: to teach pupils to form sensory impressions as they listen. 


Suggested Procedure: 





Tell the pupils you are going to read a poem called ‘*The Storm.’’ Ask them what 
pictures they saw in their minds when you said, ‘‘The Storm.’’ What sounds did they 
hear? 

Tell them to listen as you read the poem and ‘‘see’’ the pictures and ‘‘hear’’ the 
sounds of this storm. Is it different from the first one they had pictured? Read the 
poem. 

Read the poem again. Then have pupils describe what they saw and heard. En- 
courage pupils to describe the complete picture they had, rather than merely recounting 
the few details given in the poem. 


Poem THE STORM 


In my bed all safe and warm 

I like to listen to the storm. 

The thunder rumbles loud and grand — 

The rain goes splash and whisper; and 
The lightning is so sharp and bright 

It sticks its fingers through the night. 


Dorothy Aldis 


Use other poems of your choice in the same way. 


Use page 78, 
My First 


Practice Book 





Use page 79, 
My First 


Practice Book 
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Discuss with pupils what sounds, tastes, feelings (touch), or smells they think 
of when looking at the pictures on this page. Have pupils describe what they think of. 
Encourage diversity — for example, one pupil, in looking at the kitten, may think of the 
feel of soft, silky, cuddly fur; another may hear the soft, contented purring sound of 
a kitten; yet another may feel the scratch of sharp claws. 

In another period, have pupils mark the page as you direct. Read directions once 
only. 


a) Make across with your pencil on the picture of the thing that feels rough. 
b) Draw a circle around something that looks beautiful. 

c) Draw a line under something that tastes sour. 

d) Put ared line under something that you might hear singing. 

e) Put ared circle around something that tastes sweet. 

f) Draw a blue circle around the thing that feels sharp. 

g) Draw a blue line on the thing that feels soft. 

h) Draw a blue X on the bell that makes a loud sound. 

1) Make a green X on the thing that feels smooth. 

}) Make a green circle around something that may be noisy. 


Follow the same procedure as outlined in Block XVIII, Lesson 4, page 147. 


Have the pupils underline the like phrases in each row. For those pupils who 
can visualize and remember the phrases, have them cover the first phrase in each row 
with a marker after looking at it, and mark from memory the others that are the 
same. 


Help the pupils recall how they describe pictures so that others who have not 
seen the pictures can tell what they look like. 
Use Picture T,Discussion Motivators, or pictures other than the unit pictures. 
Ask the pupils to describe the picture. 
— There is a very bad storm. 
What kind of storm? Include that in your sentence. 
— There is a very bad rainstorm. 
Tell more about the picture. 
— An old house beside a road is in the storm. The trees are being blown around. 
Then have the pupils say all the sentences so that they describe the complete picture. 
— An old house beside a road is in a very bad rainstorm. The trees are being 
blown around. 
Have the pupils look at Picture $, Discussion Motivators, and describe what they see. 
— Two mice are dressed in very pretty clothes. 
What are these mice doing? 
— They are dancing. 
Describe the whole picture. 
— Two mice are dancing. They are dressed in very pretty clothes. 


Have the pupils describe familiar classroom objects, or activities, adding to the 
original descriptive statement. For example: 


a) The pencil is yellow. 
The long pencil is yellow. 
The long yellow pencil has just been sharpened. 
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Use page 80, 
My First 


Practice Book 


b) The chair is broken. 
The broken chair is near the door. 


c) We sing at school. 
We must sing softly at school. 
We sing sweetly — 
We sing very loudly — 


d) We run and jump. 
We run very fast and jump very high. 
We run and jump quickly. 


Tell the pupils that they are going to mark the pictures on the page according to 
what the things can do. 

Have them put an X on the pictures of things that can fly in the air. 

Put a circle around pictures of things that swim in the water. 

Draw a line under the things that walk on the ground. 

(Some pictures should be marked twice.) Discuss the page when it has been 
completed. 


A CHECK LIST fe 


FOR 


AN INFORMAL APPRAISAL OF LANGUAGE SKILLS THAT INDICATE A READINESS FOR READING 


I Listening 


1? 
(a) 


(b) 


(ce) 


(d) 


(e) 


II Speaking 
if 


Auditory 
From groups of words can he choose the ones that rhyme? 
For example: cat, pat, men, sat 


From groups of words can he choose the ones with the same beginning 
sound? 

For example: ball, basket, cat, boy 

(more advanced: ball, basket, pat, boy) 


Does he hear differences in words that sound very much alike? 
For example: tan, ten; ten, tin; bat, pat 


Can he supply words that have the same beginning sound as any given 
word? 


Does he recognize meaning suggested by intonation? 

For example: Can he tell by listening to a sentence whether it is a ques- 
tion or a statement? 

For example: Can he recognize, from intonation patterns, varying emotions? 


Interpretative 
(a) After listening to a selection can he answer questions that test his 
ability to: 
- recognize the main idea? 
- predict outcomes? 
- note details and facts? 
- distinguish between factual and imaginative material? 
- put the ideas of a story in sequence? 
- make inferences? 


(b) After oral instructions are given can he follow the directions? 
(c) Does he listen attentively to the teacher? 


(d) Does he listen attentively to other children who are speaking to him 
or to a group? 


Mechanics 
(a) Is he free from infantile speech? 


(b) Does he enunciate clearly? 
For example: Does he say final consonant sounds? 


(c) Is his pronunciation reasonably accurate? 
For example: tiger - not ‘‘tagger’’ chimney - not ‘‘chimley’’ 
(Be particularly aware of his pronunciation of short vowel sounds) 
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III Reading 
ih. 


Expressing Thought 
(a) Does he have a vocabulary adequate for expressing his experience? 


(b) Is he interested in, and willing to use, new words? 
(c) Does he express his thoughts clearly to the listener? 
(d) Does he use a variety of simple sentences? (statements, questions) 
(e) Can he retell a portion, or the ending, of any story that has been told 
or read to the class many times? 
Can he retell it in words other than those used in the original story? 
(f) Can he read pictures? 
For example: Can he create a story from a picture? 
Can he create a story from a sequence of pictures? 
Can he express what might have happened before the events shown in 
the picture? After events shown in the picture? 
(g) Can he tell events in sequential order? 
For example: The order of events he experiences in getting ready for 


school. 


(h) Can he give directions in sequential order? 
For example: How to make a jack-o-lantern. 


(1) Can he repeat some nursery rhymes? 


(j) Does he contribute to group discussions? 


Attitudes Toward Reading 
(a) Does he enjoy story time? 


(b) Does he ask for particular stories to be read? 
(c) Does he find stories for the teacher to read? 
(d) Does he like to look through books by himself? 
(e) Does he ask about words in books? 

(f) Does he attempt to read? 


Orientation to Printed Page 
(a) Does he recognize that printed symbols represent his oral language? 


(b) Does he know reading is done from left to right? 
Visual Discrimination 
(a) In group compositions can he find words: 

(i) that are the same as given words? (match words) 


(ii) that are alike at the beginning? at the end? 


(b) Can he match letter forms? 
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